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The Project Social Studies Curriculum Center at the 
University of Minnesota developed this teacher's guide for a tenth 
grade course on continuity and change in American civilization. The 
course, part of an articulated curriculum for grades K-^2, is 
analytical in nature, and designed to teach attitudes and skills as 
well as generalizations ard concepts. Emphasizing the inquiry 
approach to teaching, the course is divided into the following six 
parts: 1) the Colonial Age, 1630-1760; 2) the Republican Age, 
1760-1820; 3) the Democratic Age, 1820-1840; 4) Civil War and 
Reconstruction, 1840-1870; 5) Industrialization of America, 
1840-1914; and 6) the Consumption Economy, 192C to present. No 
attempt is made to develop a complete set of materials for students. 
The resource units use as many materials from other sources as 
possible, supplementing these materials with a few developed by the 
Center. Goals, teaching strategies, and a general outline of the 
course are provided in the first section of the guide. The second 
section, which comprises the major portion of the guide, consists of 
charts showing the sequential development of skills, attitudes, and 
generalizations in each of the units. Related documents are SO 006 
778-783. (Author/RB) 
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OOAIS FOR COURSE 



The resoiirce units make it clear that the tenth 
grade coxzrse is designed to teach attitudes and 
skills as well as generalizations and concepts. 
This section deals briefly vith objectives for 
the course. Charts appended to this guide in- 
dicate more specifically the way in which goals are 
developed in the different units. 



Behavioral Goals Related to Values 

The tenth grade course was developed with a view to 
, helping pullls develop moet of the scholarly values 
identified by the Center's staff for the entire social 
studies program. It was designed also to develop a 
number of cittitudeo re?Ated to public values or the 
ground rules for the operation of a democratic society. 
It should be noted, moreover, that some of these atti- 
tudes are basic to an overall value which has not been 
stated for each of the * units—the value of 

human dignity. Most pupils will come to the coarse 
with a fairly-well developed value for human dignity 
as a resiilt of previous e3q>eriences at home, in school, 
in church, and in their many informal groups. Probably 
the more specific values of this course will develop 
as pupi3^ see the need for certain things In order to 
protect this major value. However, the content used 
to teach these other values, such as those related to 
protection of minority rights, evaluating events and 
institutions on the basis of their effects upon human 
beings, etc. may also help reinforce pxjpils' attitudes 
^ toward human dignity. 
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The tenth grade coxirse is also dei 
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guide. 
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The tenth grade coxirse is also designed to develop 
several attituues which are likely to arise from 
the study of social science content. For example, 
several of the units try to help pupils deve.\op a 
scepticism of single-factor causation in the social 
sciences and of panaceas for curing social problems # 

It shotild not be thought tht-t some of the goals are 
neglected merely becatise there is no check against 
theni under a specific unit in the chart* The checks 
indicate those units where the goals have been kept 
in mind in designing specific activities and some- 
times the entire unit approach. Many of the oUiers 
wi.li be reinforced in vmits in which they are not 
chGckftd. 

Skills 

This course attempts to develop many skills. A 
large number of these are related to methods of in- 
quiry. Most of the skills have been taught in 
earlier courses, although they should be refined 
in thi -=5 r^-^ur-i^e . Those which are taught in earlier 
coiirsfie {i^?/e r:ie/iir.3d by stars in the chart on sequential 
develoi^ueat of skills on pages l6 - 21 of this 
giiide. 

It should be noted that although some of these skills 
are not listed as objectives in more than one unit 
(e.g. Identifies sub-questions to guide investigations), 
later units give pupils_ppportunities. to. practice 
and linprove the skill ♦ Teachers may find that they 
should work intensively on the skill in a number of 
units and should then list it as an objective of the 
later teaching units. 
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Some of the skills objectives should be taught 
In of the units for vhlch they are listed. 
These are the thinking skills related to inquiry 
and critical evaluation. 

Some of the other skills are listed Tor more 
than one unit> also. However, the teacher may 
decide to postpone teaching the skill in the 
first unit in which it is listed. Or he may 
decide that it is unnecessary to teach it to all 
pupils in the second unit in which it is found, even 
tho\2gh he may wish to work on the skill with a small 
group of students who still need help on it. 

Goals Related to Concepts and Generalizations 

The Center has chosen to identify important concepts 
and generalizations fzrom the various social sciences 
and has tried to provide for a sequential development 
of them in the K-12 curriculum. The staff's historian 
takes the point of view that history has no major 
concepts of its own; rather, it draws upon concepts 
which may have been used heavily or even introduced 
by historians but ^Ich have been analyzed more care- 
fully in otheiV social science fields* Therefore, the 
tenth grade American history course makes heavy use 
of concepts from the other social science disciplines • 
The staff's vlewppltxt on structure in disciplines is 
explained in background papers //l and 2 • For further 
analysis of the field of history, the teacher is referred 
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♦ A Befaavlocal ApXyOtach to Hiatorlgal Analysis ^ (To 
. be piAllshed by Th^ Presa. 
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to the background paper on history by Professor Robert 
P. Berkhofer, Jr. Since writing this paper, Professor 
Berkhofer has modified his position somewhat and 
developed a much-expanded analysis of the use of the 
social sciences in historical interpretation t It 
^ight be wisr for the teacher to read this book when 
«.t appears,* since some of his later ideas have 
jbeen used in the revision of the tenth grade course 
land since the book will provide fuller explanation 
^f some of the ideas presented in the background 
J>aper • 

ilt shoxald be noted that the generalizations listed 
fas objectives for the \inits are drawn from the other 
social sciences. Most of them are stated in the 
language of the social scientist • No attempt shouJ^d 
be made to have pupils learn the statements as they 
are stated in the resource units. Rather, pupils 
shoxald be encomraged to generalize in their own 
words. 

I 

Professor Berkhofer has also prepared a paper on the 
content which should be included within the course. 
This paper has been divided up, with appropriate 
sections attached to each of the resovurce units. 

The Rationale for the N\mber of Objectives 

These resource tmits differ from many units in part 
because of the large nvuoaber of generalizations and 
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skills are found in a nimiber of the units in the 
tenth grade course. The c^enM.ential prttorn from 
one \init to the next Cc.n ce ^>eon in tae cherts 
at the end of this guide Moreover, many of the 
objectives are revifrv^^d frcm earlier grades and 
almost all \rLll te tJ';:ej*".t iiiro.i.^-: aif 1 er:=rr:i: content 
in later grades • This means that it is not necessary 
or wise to spend too much time clinching a single 
generaliza-^ioii in cr.v -^rvr... Kacher, p»)pila 
should generalize and hold these generalizations as 
tentative — as hypoxhepcs to be tested more ful_ly as 
they study other uiiito, i-s cl'io end of the cou.:f;e 
they can generalize more fully about any one topic 
than they can at the beginning of the course. However, 
they shocQd still understand th?.t generalisations may 
need to be modified later, that they should be held 
tentatively, always itubject to change in the light of 
new evidence. 

Because of this reinforcement and further development 
of concepts, generalizations, and skills, it is im- 
portant for the teacher to read through the objectives 
of all of the units before he begins the course. It 
would be \rLse, also^ to examine the otz^.rti-^r^-^r^ of 
earlier courses. The charts on goals, which are found 
at the end of this guide, are keyed to show which ones 
were taught in earlier grades. The overall chart in 
Background Paper #1 indicates at what levels each con- 
cept, generalization, skill, or attitudinal behavior 
appears • 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 



This k^ourse relies heavily upon an inquiry approach to 
teaching. For a more con5)lete discussion of inquiry 
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developed by this type of teachin 
skill goals call for having pupil 
certain kinds of references or ev 
informatiorj. Such goals cannot b 
use a wide variety of materials w 
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^elies heavily upon an inquiry approach to 
r a more complete discussion of inquiry 



strategies in teaching the teacher should read a 
number of the background papers. Background Paper #1 
analyze in more detail the Center's point of view 
about inquiry as a teaching strategy and that inquiry 
involves . Background Paper # 2 examines learning 
theory in relation to the use of inquiry. Background 
papers on the individual disciplines focus upon in- 
quiry methods and techniques used in those disciplines, 
not upon inquiry approaches to teaching. However, 
they discuss inquiry techniques which might be 
taught to pupils in some of the courses. For example, 
the discussion of documentary analysis in the paper 
on history should help the teacher understand more 
clearly some of the evalmtion skills to be developed. 

( The tenth grade course emphasizes a teaching strategy 
which encourages pupils to find out things for them- 
selves rather than one which emphasizes the ab- 
sorption of generalizations presented ready-made 
by the teacher or a book. Pupils are asked to set 
up hypotheses by drawing upon previously-learned 
concepts and generalizations. They decide that 
some idea they have learned in the past might help 
them make" sense out of this new situation. They 
cannot be sure, but they think that this might be 
so. Inquii^" also involves gathering data, evaluating 
sources, testing hypotheses, and generalizing from 
their findings. 

The Center's staff docs not believe, nor does this 
course reflect a belief, that all learning must be 
developed by this type of teaching strategy. Some 
skill goals call for having pupils le^rn to use 
certain klndis of references or evaluate sources of 
information* Such goals cannot be met unless pupils 
use a wide variety of materials which present 
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different points of view. Moreover, pupils may need 
to read varied materials to test their hypotheses. 
Some of the shorter readings and hooks of fiction 
and non-ficticn are used to help pupils understand 
better the feelings as veil as the cultural values 
and perceptions of those caught up in the events of 
the period. Pupils read about the uneiii)loyed 
of the depression yeai^, for example, are likely 
to identify with the people and so to gain greater 
insight into how they reacted to events. Even when 
pupils read other people's accounts of topics, they 
should be evaluating tb^ ideas against other data, 
discriminating between inferences and value judgements, 
identifying basic assumptions, and using the data 
they find to either stimulate new hypotheses for testing 
or to test earlier liypotheses. 

At times the teacher may wish to use an Infonnal lecture 
to present certain f^cts but he can then ask questions 
to help piq?ils arrive at their own generalizations from 
these facts. Indeed, he can intersperse 'questions and 
discussion with his presentation. The piirpose of such 
an informal lecture is to give pupils the raw data 
fz*om vtich tihey can develop concepts and generali- 
zations— -information which perhaps is difficult for 
them to find elsewhere or to read for themselves or 
which can be presented more quickly in this fashion* 
The informal lecture should seldom present ready-made 
generalizations. Thus it is a far cry from the well- 
organized lecture which begins with a thesis and then 
develops it. 
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At times the teacher may me an informal lecture to 
present the main points of a theory which pupils are 
then to test ag^iinst data which they collect. The 
teacher can present the theory in sisipler terms than 
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it can he foxind in reading materials. He can also 
leave out the evidence provided by the author of 
the theory to substantiate it. Pupils can then tiy 
to decide vrtiether or not this theory is helpful in 
explaining the facts which they find, Althovigh pupils 
should develop frequentiy their own hypothedee for 
testing, they should also have the experionice of testing 
theories in the social sciences which have gained 
considerable attention. 

Claarly, achievement of varied goals requires varied 
teaching strategies. The strategy used in each in- 
stance, however, should be appropriate to the spe- 
cific objectives to be developed* 

Some teachers worry about having pupils read dif- 
ferent materials* They may believe that all pupils 
should have read something in common as a basis for 
discussions and for tests* However, pupils can 
read different materials, all focused upon the same 
questions. Pupils can be evaluated upon what they 
listin to in class disciissions or in various kinds 
of reports as well as upon what they read* By 
testing for concepts, generalizations and skills 
rather than the specifics within any piece of 
writing, the teacher can avoid penalizing any pupil 
who has read something different and can make It 
clear to the class that he is in earnests when he 
says that he is more concerned about Important ideas 
than about details* Some tests might also ask each 
pxipll to evaliiate one of the accounts which he has 
read* 

Teachers should encourage pupil guesses or hypotheses 
as being as worthwhile at some stages of thinking 
as are statements iriiich present a commentary or. facts 
found in books, articles or films* At other times 
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pupils should be asked to look for things which 
can be used to test their hypotheses. They should 
learn that an untested opinion of a non-normative 
nature is not as good as a tested opinion or gen- 
eralization. Even at this stage however, pupils 
should be rew?irded for thinking of new ideas about 
possible hypotheses ^r for asking relevant questions 
which have not been raised earlier. Whether or not 
pupils will laam to ask questions, set up hypotheses, 
and generalize for themselves, depends in part upon 
whether or not such behavior is discouraged or en- 
couraged by teachers. However, the teacher shotild not 
always say "yes," "right," or "good" when a pupil 
presents an idea which the teacher considers good. 
Rather, the teacher may wish* to suggest that it is a 
new or interesting idea and ask for other ideas from 
the class. Pupils can then test different ideas. 
Teachers can reward or encourage the kinds of behavior 
desired in many ways other than by saying that the 
pupil has arrived at a "correct" answer. 

At times pupils may fall to limit generalizations 
sufficientiy or may arrive at faulty generalizations 
which cannot be siipported by present 'data and knowledge 
in the social sciences. If so, the teacher should not 
feel obligated to correct pupils irmediately. Rather 
he should have pupils think of these generalizations 
as possible hypotheses to be tested later. Indeed, 
at times it is beneficial for students to over- 
generalize and later discover that they must modify 
their generalizations. Thus if they have over-generalized 
atout the effects of social class in the first unit, or 
the acceptance of certain valuei^ they may have to modify 
their generalization when they study later units. This 
'gT^erience should help them learn the need to hold gen- 
CDi/^Lizations tentatively and to limit them more carefully 
BB^^ considering whether they are time or culture bound. 
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When pupils arrive at generalizations which are ob- 
viously contradicted by dat^j the teecher needs to 
consider two questions. Pii^st, do later parts of 
this unit or later units during the year provide 
material to help them test these generalizations so 
that pupils should be permitted to think of them 
as tentative generalizations or hypotheses until 
then? Second, do later courses In the curriculum 
provide mateiial to help them test and limit gen- 
eralizations? For example J will units in grade 
eleven and twelve help them limit a generalization 
which they have arrived at in grade ten about economic 
growth? 

If the answer to either question is "yes," it may be 
wise to let pupils hold these generalizations 
tentatively but to remind them they 
should thini; of them as hypothe^ea to be 
tested in later units. This is probably the pro- 
cedtire to use if the generalization represents an 
over-generalization which does not take into account 
some of the more sophisticated limitations which a 
social scientist or even an older student might place 
upon it. 

On the other hand, suppose the answer to both 
questions is "no."- Or suppose that the generalization 
is not Just too broad but is obviously contradicted 
by data which pupils have already come across or 
which could be preserted to them in an imderstandable 
form within the unit being studied. The teacher 
should then spend more time helping them test their 
generalization at this time. Rather than merely 
telling pupils that their generalization ib wrong 
or needs to be limited, the teacher might confront 
them with data (orally, in readings , in pictures, 
in graphs, or in tables), which will load pupils to 
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modify their generalization or arrive at a tetter 
generalization themselves. 



THE FOCUS OP THE TEHTH GRADE COURSE 



This course has little resemblance to the typical 
hlstoiy coTirae In the senior high school. The course 
Is highly analytical^ diBving upon the concapts which 
pupils have learned from the other social sciences, 
and glvi. 3 pupils a chance to test some of^ them to 
find out if they are time -bound. Pupils vrUJ. study 
the interrelationships among our social, political and 
economic systems. They will study the cultural assump- 
tions which make one period different from another. 
And they will study factors resulting in social change. 
The course also continues to build new concepts and 
generalizations from the behavioral sciences. 

Although, and perhaps because the course is analytical, 
it is easy to help pupils see the relevance of the 
topics studied to their own day. The course is not 
designed as a course for just above average or average 
students. Provision is made for individual differences 
througji the variety of individual and small group 
activities and thro\ig|h suggestions for varied reading 
materials. The Center has developed some readings 
and exercises for the course, but the units draw 
heavily upon the materials developeVl by other projects, 
publishers and audio^vlsual producers. Much material 
can be found at varied reading levels . 

The course is articulated carefully with the sixth 
grade course in American history in order to reduce 
the duplication \rtiich flrequontly is found between 



different co\zrses in American hisi 
is designed to provide for study 
topics chosen. Conoeq}:i,airbjiy , cor/J 
frequently studied are omitted a] 
left for study in other grade le\ 
should be sure zo read -^hi Olz 
of this curricnlum in the overa] 
out where some typical topics ai 
courses in the curriculum. 



GENERAL OlTTLItre OF Tli 



The coxzrse includes t\ro parts, 
For a discussion of the major Ide 
each, the teacher should read the 
provided by the staff's historlar 
resource units. The course inclv 
units: 

Part One ~ The Poimation of Amei 
1630^1870 's 



Unit 1 The Colonial Age, 1630-^ 

Pupils study the cultural a£»sump-l 
and the relationships between thq 
the development of ixistitutions 
mit focuses upon cultural migra-^ 
change. The unit is short but 1^ 
vide a foil for later periods in| 
major changes in American cvOitx 

Unit 2 The Republican Age, 17d 
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different courses in American history. The course 
is designed to provide for stndy in depth of those 
topics chosen. Conisequsivbiy, cona or the topics 
frequently studied are omitted altogether or are 
left for study in other grade levels • Teachers 
should he svre x j rea^fl CiC'T-i^ cion of tho place 
of this cxirriculum in the overall fr3ine\/ork to find 
out where some typical topics are placed in other 
covirses in the curriculum. 



GENERAL OlWLItre OF THE COIHSE 



The course Includes t^ro parts, divided into six vmlts. 
For a discussion of the major ideas developed in 
each, the teacher should read the background material 
provided by the staff's historian for each of the 
resource units. The course includes the following 
\mlts : 

Part One — The Formation of American Civilization, 
1630-I870's 

Unit 1 — > The Colonial Age^ l630-1760's 

Pupils study the cultural asstmiptlons of the colonists 
and the relationships between these assumptions and 
the development of institutions in this period. The 
unit focuses upon cxiltural migration and culture 
change. The unit is short but is included to pro- 
vide a foil for later periods in order to show 
major changes in American culture. 

Unit 2 The Republican Age, 1760's-l820^s 
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This unit deals with l8th century principles and 
their effects upon Americans. Again, the chief 
interest centers upon the cultural assumptions 
of the people in this age. Key attention is given 
to the political system --to the development of the 
executive, and in particxalar to political party 
theory. The unit stresses the relationshijbof the 
political system with the economic and social 
systems . 

Unit 3 — The Democratic Age^ l820«s-l81^»s 

Pupils investigate changes in the social system, 
with particular attention given to voluntary associ- 
ations which pioneered social reforms • The unit also 
examines changes in the executive under Jackson and 
looks at conflicting theories about the factors which 
"brought about the growth of democratic thought. 

Unit k Clvj.l War and Reconstr action, l840«s-l870's 

This unit focuses upon the attempt to apply the egal- 
itarian ideology of the Democratic Age to the Negro 
and the oramifications of this attempt upon the political 
system. Students examine the Civil War as a case etudy 
of a political system in times of crisis. The unit • 
stresses the cxaltural configuration of America at this 
time, with its emphasis upon middle-class indivldlual- 
ism so that students will understand why the strug^e 
was a political one and why economic and social aid 
was not provided for the newly-^freed Negroes* 



Part Two Modem America-^l870«s to Present 

ERLC 



Unit 5 Industrialization of Ameri 



Students study the nature Qf industi 
ramifications in a wider context, a 
span, and a more analytical manner t 
Oitionally done. This unit uses ecd 
theory as a framework for studying A 
from the l81|-0's to l^lk in order to 
major shifts in the American economy 
the changing nature of industrlalisn 
vestigate the ramifications of this 
for other aspects of the culture, su 
organization, political organization 
Considerable attention is given to t 
to industrialism. Including the rise 
and farm organizations, and politics 
of the Progressive period. 

Unit 6 — The Consumption Econo m y, 3 

This unit deals with the develo^ent 
sumption econonqr and with the s ^ial 
of such an economy. Ifejor attention 
the depression of th^ 1930*9 aacl an 
study of the causes of business flue 
unit also analyzes the extension of 
economy into the 1950 *s ^nd 1960's. 
an analysis of American values and s 
compare^ to the colonial era. 

THE PLACE OF 'i'JSE TfiMTH GRADE COURSE : 

CURRICULUM 

It is important for teachers to unde; 
course fits into the rest of •♦•.he Cen 
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Unit 5 Industrialization of America, l8t|>0<s-19lU 

Students study the nature Qf industrialism and its 
ramifications in a wider context, a longer time 
span, and a more analytical manner than is tra* 
ditionally done. This ^onit uses economic growth 
theory as a framework for studying American his^or;- 
from the l8U0*s to 191^ in order to emphaaizei the 
major shifts in the Aaierican economy which accompanied 
the changing nature of Indus trialiam.- Students in- 
vestigate the ramifications of this Industrial charxge 
for other aspects of the ctxlture, svich as social 
organization, political organization, and ideology ♦ 
Considerable attention is given to the i^spondes 
to indtistrialism, including the rise of labor vmions 
and farm organizations, and political developments 
of the Progressive period* 

Unit 6 ^- The Consumption Econo m y, 1920 to Present 

This xmit deals with the development of the con- 
sumption economy and with the social implications 
of such an economy. Ifejor attention is given tp 
the depression of the 1930^9 an^i an analytical ' 
study of the causes of business fluctuationa*, The 
Vnit also analyzed the extension of tbis coiisimrftion 
economy into the 1950 *s ftnd i96o»s. it end^ vith 
an analysis of American values and society today a^ 
compareii to the colonial era* 



THE PLACE OF TflE Tmhi GEADE COURSE IW TEE OVm/iLL 

CURRICULUM 



It Is Important for teachers to understand now this 
course fits into the rest of ■♦^he Center's curricular 
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framework t V/Hen pupils have come through the 
Center's courses for the elementary school, they 
will have developed considerable understanding of 
the culture concept, including the concepts of 
norms and values, culture as learned behavior, 
and the idea that all parts of a culture are inter- 
related so that change ia one aspect affects other 
aspects • Pupils will also have learned much about 
the cultural use of the environment, about factors 
affecting where things will be produced, and about 
economic interdependence of different regions and 
countries • 

Since the sixth grade course focuses upon American 
history, the tenth grade teacher needs to know much 
more about it than the other elementary school courses. 
In the sixth grade pupils will have studied culture 
contact, diffusion of culture, and the way in which 
people take their culture with them as they move to 
new places • Pupils study selected Indian groups with 

which the whil!e men came into contact: the Aztecs, the 
Iroquois, and several tribes on the plains. They spend 
time on case studies of Spanish, French, and English 
settlements and make a con5)arison of the three. They 
examine two case studies of English colonies just 
prior to the American Revolution; Williamsburg and 
Boston. Pupils also study the American Revolution, 
including some of the military aspects which pupils at 
that age enjoy. Later, they study several omits on the 
westward movement in American history. The course 
also has a oanit on the Civil War and Reconstruction. 
This unit provides an extensive treatment of slavery, 
with some backgrooand on the Negro civilizations in 
Africa. Pupils have a chance to read about some military 
history, but they also analyze the role of Negroes 
during the war, the study of reconstruction problems , 

ERLC 



and finally, the development of' segj 
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and finally, the development of segregation. 

In order to avoid duplication, t^e tenth grade courae 
omits many of, the topics covered in the sixth grade 
course or treats them very differently. Thus the 
unit on the Colonial Age has a different focus than 
the unit on colonial settlements in the sixth grade 
course. Students do not spend time on the Rev- 
olutionary War except to analyze its causes as they 
study the Republican Age. The Westward Movement 
as such is omitted from the tenth grade course, 
althoxigh pupils refer back to some of the sectional 
conflicts which developed as they study the Civil 
War and as they analyze the Turner frontier thesis 
during the unit on the Democratic Age. The unit 
on the Civil War includes considerable material on 
slavery, but the teacher can reduce the emphasis once 
pupils have come through the earlier course. The 
unit omits military history. Rather, the focus on 
the war itself is upon the role of the executive in 
time of crisis and upon issues related to security 
and freedom in wartime. The unit includes material 
on ReconstjTUCtion but in much less extensive form 
than in the sixth grade course. Moreover, the 
emphasis is upon an analysis of reconstruction plans 
upon the executive-legislative conflict, and upon 
the historical debate over reconstruction governments 
in the South. 

The tenth grade course includes much material omitted 
from the sixth grade course. For example, it treats 
the cultural values of the 17th century English 
settlers in some detail. It examines political de- 
velopments in the new government after the Revolution. 
It spends considerable time on the development of 
reform movements and democratic ideals in the 
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l820's-l8lK)*s. And it includes an extensive treat- 
ment of the rise of industrialism, responses to 
industrialism (including political responses), and 
economic developments in the period after World 
War I. 

Some vinits and topics found in typicalvU.S* history 
courses are omitted here. Attention is given to 
early foreign policy matters after the establishment 
of the federal government, and there is a brief 
treatment of foreign policy matters auring the Civil 
War. However, extensive study of for*&ign policy in 
the t\7entieth century is left for later courses. In 
the area studies course in the eleventh grade, pupils 
study both vorld wars, the Korean War, and the cold 
war in the context of o\ir relations with specific areas 
of the world. This means that some of the duplication 
which frequently exists between U.S. and world history 
courses is eliminated. Pupils study U.S. relations with 
some of the inrportant areas of the world in the . 
studies on Western Europe, the Soviet Union, China, 
and India in the eleventh grade course, and in the 
area study on Africa in the twelfth grade. In the 
Jimior high school, they studied our relations with 
the Middle East. Moreover, pupils examine some foreign 
policy problems as they relate to Latin America in 
the vmit on Underdeveloped Countries. They focus upon 
o\ar relations with Southeast Asia in a case study in 
the unit on War and Peace . This unit also provides 
for depth treatment of causes of war, our relations 
with international agencies, and policy alternatives 
facing the U.S. in its efforts to achieve peace. In 
total, therefore, the ciirriculum calls for much more 
extensive treatment of U.S. foreign policy than that 
fovmd in typical social studies programs. 

er|c 
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The tenth grade American History course is placed 
after a study of G\xr social system (in grade seven), 
our political system (in grade eight), and our 
economic system (in grade nine). This makes it 
possible for the tenth grade course to use a more 
analytical approach to American histojry than might 
otherwise be possible • Pupils use the concepts and 
generalizations which they have learned in these 
earlier courses to analyze data in American history. 
Pupils also test the generalizations against his- 
torical data in order to determine whether or not 
they are time-bound and need to be limited. In 
addition, the course develops new generalizations 
not included in the earlier courses. 

The tenth grade course introduces certain theories 
from the social sciences and has pupils test them 
against historical data from U.S# history. For 
exaii5>le, they test part of Smelser's theory of 
collective behavior against data on the American 
Revolution. Does his theory help explain why some 
social movements turn to refom and some to revolt? 
Moreover, pupils examine economic growth in this 
country in tenns of Rostow's theory of economic 
stages and takeoff. Later coxirses permit pupils to 
test these theories in their study of other cultures 
in order to find out if they are c\ilture-bo\ind. 



THE FORMAT OF THE RESOURCE UNITS 

The main part of each resource unit is set up iu a 
double-page format to help teachers see the relation- 
ship among objectives, content, teaching procedures, 
and materials of instruction. The objectives for 



each procedure are found in the first column on 
the left-hand page. This column answers the 
questions: Why would we use this procedure or 
teach this content? What sho\ald he the focus of 
the procedure? The second co3mn on the left-hand 
page presents an outline of content. This column 
answers the question: What topics should we teach? 
The first column on the right-hand page includes 
suggested teaching procedur^js. This column answers 
the question: How can we teach these objectives and 
this content? The final column on materials of in- 
stmction answers the question: With -what materials 
can we teach these objectives snd this content? 

A key is used in the objectives column to make the 
type of objective stand out clearly. Generalizations 
are preceded by a G and are in plain type. Skills 
are preceded by an^S and are underlined. Attitudlnal 
behaviors are preceded by an A and are in capital 
letters. 



If no objective is found in the left-hand column for 
a particular procedure, the teacher should look at the 
last objective (s) listed In the column for a single 
proceduire. An objective is not repeated until a 
different objective Intervenes. 

It should be noted that any one teaching procedure may 
help develop several generalizations, one or more skills, 
and onr or more attitudes. Indeed, the most useful 
procedures are frequently those yhidh help achieve 
several types of objectives. 

3y knowing vbat generalization (s) ax^ listed for a 
partlciilar procedure, the teacher can direct his 
h a ndl i ng of the procedure to appropriate ends. As 
0 i earlier, however, he should not feel that pupils 
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should learn a generalization as the 
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procedures \^ich develop it. 
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suitable materials which are in their 
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shoxild learn a generalization as the result of this 
one procedure* The procedure should help lead to 
the development of the generalization but is almost 
never the only procedure aimed at accomplishing this 
end even within the same unit. 

If no content is foiand in the left-hand colximn for a 
particular procedure, the teacher shoiild look at the 
last content listed in the colimm for a single pro- 
cedure. The content is not repeated for all of the 
procedures which develop it. 

The materials column does not Include complete bib- 
liographic data nor all of the references which 
might be used. The publishers can be found in the 
bibliography at the end of the main body of the 
vinit. The bibliography frequently Includes other 
books and materials which may be used in the unit 
but which are not quite so necessary as those listed 
in the body of the unit. Teachers are encouraged 
to add other materials as they are published or 
suitable materials which are in their school libraries 
but which are not listed in the bibliography. 

ACAFrm; resource units to specific cases 



The \mlts provided by the Center are resource units . 
Naturally^ teachers are expected and encouraged to 
add their own ideas for materials and teaching pro- 
cedures* These units are intended to suggest possi- 
bilities, not to present a cut-and-drled course. 
Teachers may well wish to use some of the new case 
studies f simulation games, and readings being de- 
velcjped by other projects around the countiy as 
these becOTie available* Many can be fitted into the 
framework of this coiurse. 

) 
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Since these tuiits are resource units, teachers are 
not expected to use all of the suggested procedures. 
Indeed, they could not do so in any one class* 
Rather, they should select and add procedures which 
are most suitable for each class. They shovild con- 
sider a number of factors as they make this selection: 

1. The objectives which they wish to emphasize in the 
unit. 

Suppose the teacher discovers that pupils need more 
help on note -taking or reading skills. He may wish 
to add other activities to those already provided 
in order to provide pupils with more practice in 
these skills. Or the teacher might decide that 
pupils need more help on interpreting tables or 
maps. He might add these objectives to some units 
and develop procedures to help teach them. 

2» The general ability level of the class > 

For example, in a class with largely low-ability 
pupils, the teacher may wish to have only a few 
good readers use some of the source materials of a 
documentary variety in unit two. These students 
might suijnarize some of their f indincs in chart in 
chart form. Or the teacher nicht ijrepare such a 
chart or display rather than having pupils attempt 
to use the readia^j^s. The teacher may also wish to . use 
more audio-visual materials and to substitute very 
easy ijnerican history textl::ooks for some of those 
usually used at this level. The t-^acher might also 
wish to adapt sorne of the readings for use by 
poorer readers. In addition, the teacher may wish 
to reduce the amount of time spent on some topics 
O and increase the time spent on others. 

ERIC 



3« The different abilities and inte 
members . 

This criterion is particularly i 
lecting individual and small gra 
reading materials. 

Previous experiences of pupils i 

The selection of objectives, con 
and materials will, depend in par 
vious experiences outside of sch 
those resulting from pupils ' soc 
ground and their work and travel 
(b) earlier school experiences, 
or not pupils have come through 
courses in the Center's curricul 
not studied the junior high scho 
the Center's curriculum, the tea 
spend much more time developing 
social science concepts used in 
course, rather than just review! 
pupils apply them to new data, 
relationships with earlier covirs. 
on pages 7-9^ should suggest 
ways in which the teacher may wa 
units if pupils have not studied 
courses or courses similar to th 
a difference, also, if some pupi 
earlier Project courses and othe 
cedures will have to be included 
who have not had the other course 
needed background, while the res 
studies new materials, perhaps W( 
dividual and small group project 
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ts are resource units, teachers are 3, 

use all of the suggested procedures, 
old not do so in any one class, 
buld select and add procedures which 
le for each class. They should con- 
of factors as they make this selection: 

ea which they wish to emphasise in the 



teacher discovers that pupils need more 
-taking or reading skills. He may wish 
activities to those already provided 
provide pupils with more practice in 
, Or the teacher might decide that 
more help on interpreting tables or 
ght add these objectives to some units 
procedures to help teach them. 

ability level of the class . 

in a class with largely low-ability 
teacher may wish to have only a few 
; use some of the source materials of a 
variety in unit two. These students 
ize some cf their finclincis in chart in 
Or th^ teacher nifjht prepare such a 
play rather than having pupils attempt 
eadinjs- The teacher may also wish to use 
isiaal materials and to substitute very 
p history textbooks for some of those 

at this level. The teacher might also 
t some of the readings for use by 
rs. In addition^ the teacher may wish 
epnjpit of time spent on some topics 

£J^^me spent on others. 



The different abilities and interests of class 
members . 

This criterion is particularly important in se- 
lecting individual and small group activities and 
reading materials* 

Previous experiences of pupils in the class . 



The selection of objectives^ ccitent^ procedures^ 
and materials will depend in part upon: (a) pre- 
vious experiences outside of school, including 
those result:'.ng from pupils' socio-economic back- 
ground and their work and travel experiences; and 
(b) earlier school experiences, including whether 
or not pupils have come through the earlier 
courses in the Center's curricvilum. If pupils have 
not studied the junior high school sequence in 
the Center's curriculum, the teacher will need to 
spend much more time developing some of the 
social science concepts used in the tenth grade 
course, rather than just reviewing and having 
pupilu apply them to new data. Other possible 
relationships with earlier courses, as described 
on pages 7-9, should suggest additional 
ways in which the teacher may want to modify 
imits if pupils have not studied the earlier 
courses or courses similar to them. It will make 
a difference, also, if some pupils have had the 
earlier Project co\arses and others have not. Pro- 
cedures will have to be included to help those 
who have not had the other cotirses build the 
needed backgrotind> while the rest of the class 
studies new materials, perhaps working on in- 
dividual and small group projects. 
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5. The rest of the school curriculum^ both In social 
studies and In other fields . 

The teacher will need to consider questions such 
as the following; 

(a) Will pupils study other courses from this 
Center's currlcultrai or similar courses In 
later grade levels? If not, there may need 
to be more of an attempt to limit generalizations 
In this one course. There may also be a need to 
shorten some units and include a unit on twen- 
tieth century foreign policy. 

(b) If pupils bave not bad the CurricxjiLum^s ninth 
grade course^ what are or have pupils studied 
in math about index numbers? 

(c) What is being taught in the English classes at 
the tenth grade level? Are there possibilities 
of working with the English teacher in the use 

of literature or the development of communication 
skills in connection with topics taught in 
American history? 

6. Materials available for the course . 

Some pxx)cedures ;fill have to be omitted if needed 
materials are not available or if other materials 
cannot be substituted. However, the teacher can 
find many materials in local libraries and can use 
many materials in the school library in lieu of some 
of those suggested in the bibliographies. Moreover, 
the teacher can attempt to obtain additional mate- 
rials for another year. The teacher should also 
attempt to keep up with new books and pamphlets and 



other teaching materials ad they 
sovirce units are pvirpoeely structi 
to take advantage of new materials 

7. Current Affairs 

Some of the suggested procedures 
take advantage of cuiTent affairs- 
current Issues related to buslnesi 
should be included in the last xmi 
relate certain current unrest in 
in others to the discvisslon of the 
tlon in unit two. The Civil War 
lated to current civil rights prol 
voluntary associations in the refc 
I820*s-l81f0's can be related to vc 
working for reforms today. 

8. Factors in the community which ml^ 
teacher can handle certain contr o\ 
the kinds of resource people 

9. The need for variety in procedurec 
the next, from one day to the nexi 
class hour. 



As teachers adapt and add to unit£ 
in mind certain things about how 
developed. First, there is a flo^ 
Certain things are placed first an 
because of the need to develop cei 
present certain data before other 
sented. Before the order of proce 
is shifted, the teacher needs to 
cepts and data needed to teach eac 
to decide whether the shift is wie 
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lures will have to be omitted if needed 
ire not available or if other materials 
lubstituted* However J the teacher can 
materials in local libraries and can xme 
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other teaching materials as they appear. The re- 
source units are purposely structured loosely enough 
to take advantage of new materials. 

Current Affairs 

Some of the suggested procedures can be adapted to 
take advpntage of ciurent affairs. Ibr example, 
current Issues related to business fluctuations 
shoxild be Included in the last unit. Pupils caa 
relate certain current unrest In this coiintry and 
In others to the disciisslon of the Idea of revolu- 
tion in unit two. The Civil War unit should be re- 
lated to current civil rights problems. The work of 
voluntary associations in the reform era of the 
1820*s-181K)'s can be related to voluntary movements 
working for refonns today. 

8. Eactors In the community which might affect how the 
teacher can handle certain controversial Issues or 



the kinds of resource i eople 



available . 



9* The need for variety in procedxires flrom one unit to 
the nextf frcM one day to the nextj and within any 
class hour . 

As teachers adapt and add to units i they should keep 
In mind certain things about how the course has been 
developed. Firstj there is a flow to each unit. 
Certain things are placed first and other things later 
because of the need to develop certain concepts or 
present certain data before other ideas are pre- 
sented. Before the order of procedures or content 
is shifted, the teacher needs to analyze the con- 
cepts and data needed to teach each procedure in order 
to decide Aether the shift is wise or, if it is 
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made, what else needs to be shifted In order to 
provide the background needed for carrying out 
the X)rocedure. V/hatever the teacher does, he 
should develop a logical flow^ A junibled order 
vhich has no logical progression inay interfere 
with the pupils* organization and development 
of ideas. Moreover, if many topics are treated 
superficially at one point early in the unit and 
then treated again later, pupil interest needed 
to motivate their study may be blunted. By all means 
the flow of the units should not be determined J^ast 
by who happens to be ready with a report or panel dis- 
cussion first. Nor is it wise to set up a series of 
reports to be presented one after another, with no 
variation in parocedure or without any attempt to fit 
them into their proper place in the schedule of other 
procedures for developing topics • 

The teacher will need, of course, to adapt the teaching 
unit from ds^r to day to make sure that he provides 
variety or procedures within each day's lesson. Except 
in unusvial classes, tenth grade pupils should not be 
expected to maintain a high interest level if they are 
asked to do the same thing for the entire class 
period. Although the resoiirce units have been written 
to provide a variety within the present order of pro- 
cedures, the main responsibility for providing this 
variety must lie with the teacher. Since he will not 
tise all of the procedures suggested in the resource 
units and since he irill add others, he could end up 
with little variety from day to day or within one class 
hour. Moreover, he will get behind in his plans or 
shift his plans somewhat from day to day depending upon 
what happens in class. This does not mean that he muBt 
make marked changes in the flow of procedures. It does 
iV-in that even a teaching unit must be adjtisted from 



day to day. Few teachers, if they an 
enough to take into account pupils' qi 
interests, can build lesson plans for 
week without making adjustments from ( 
Thaee plans will fit into the overall, 
unit cannot be developed ahead of timi 
set of lesson plans to be followed da; 
Consequently, small adjustments in th< 
procedures may have to be made each d? 
to provide variety in the lesson. 

The teacher must keep in mind other qi 
decides which procedures to omit or wi 
cedure to add. First, has he kept at 
procedures to teach each of the objeci 
cided ' to try to develop? If not, ci 
others to achieve these ends? Second 
procedures to teach all of the conteni 
li* not, does h*? think this content she 
If so, he must think of other ways of 
At the present time there are a numbei 
to teach most of the objectives and 
to teach some of the same content. Tl 
also be cut if all of the procedures c 
teach it are omitted. This statement 
evident. However, sometimes teachers 
certain point in a unit, with no plan£ 
tent which they think important. Thej 
thing at the last moment—lecture to c 
informal lecture may be used at times ^ 
makes clear on page k; however, other 
procedures might be better or the cont 
might be cut in some classes. 

As the teacher shifts activities arour 
also remember that each procedure is \ 
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rocedure or without any attempt to fit 
r proper place in the schedule of other 
developing topics. 

11 need, of course, to adapt the teaching 
to day to make sure that he provides 
cedures within each day's lesson. Except 
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e same thing for the entire class 
lOigh the resource units have been written 
ariety within the present order of pro- 
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procedures suggested in the resource 
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somewhat from day to day depending upon 
n class. This does not meaxi that he must 
ar~^"'u the flow of procedures. It does 
^ER^O^ \mit must be adjiisted from 



day to day. Few teachers, if they are flexible 
enovigh to take into acco\ant pupils' questions and 
interests, can build lesson plans for even one 
week without making adjustments from day to day. 
These plans will fit into the overall unit, but the 
xmit cannot be developed ahead of time merely as a 
set of lesson plans to be followed day after day. 
Consequently, small adjustments in the order of 
procedures may have to be made each day in order 
to provide variety in the lesson. 

The teacher must keep in mind other questions as he 
decides which procedures to omit or which new pro- 
cedure to add. First, has he kept at least some 
procedures to teach each of the objectives he has de- 
cided ' to try to develop? If not, can he add 
others to achieve these ends? Second, has he kept 
procedures to teach all of the content s\iggested? 
If not, does he think this content should be taught? 
If so, he must think of other ways of presenting it. 
At the present time there are a number of suggestions 
to teach most of the objectives and even a number 
to teach some of the same content. The content must 
also be cut if all of the procedures designed to 
teach it are omitted. This statement seems self- 
evident. However, sometimes teachers come to a 
certain point in a \mit, with no plans to teach con- 
tent which they think important. They do the easiest 
thing at the last moment— -lecture to cover it# An 
Infoztnal lecture may be used at times, as this guide 
makes clear on page k; however, other 
procedures might be better or the content itself 
might be cut in some classes. 

As the teacher shifts activities around, he should 
also remember that each procedure is written to 



accoosplish certain objectives* If an Initiatory 
activity is shifted to a later point in a iinlt, 
it probsibly needs modifying to provide for greater 
analysis than is called for in a procedure designed 
to e:q>lore pvgpils* existing knowledge ^ skills, and 
attitudes^ arouse their interest^ relate the unit 
topic to previously-studied material, or develop an 
overvlev for the unit# Similarly, if later pro- 
cedures are shifted to the Introductory stage, they 
viU need modificatl<mt Use of a film to introduce 
a unit vlll differ ftom its use during the develcqp* 
mental sta^ of a unit vhlch vlU in turn differ 
from its use duxlng a culminating stage* Its intro- 
ductory use ml^t be designed to raise questions or 
provide an overview. During the developmental stage, 
it might be used to provide data for thorough analysis 
of a specific topic or to help teach a skill or de- 
velop an attitude* During a culminating stage it 
micfht be used as a aunnary or even as a test device in 
vhlch pupils are called igpon to suggest limitations 
of the data or to ccoqpare its presentation with vhat 
they have already learned in the unit* Usually, the 
same film is not equally useful for all three pur- 
poses; hovever, some films could be used at any stage 
If the teacher adigpts the procedure to the purpose. 

Ihese x^source units are already voluminous. It is 
lnq)osslble to suggest all of the vcqts in vhlch one pax>- 
cedure might be varied or one material might be used* 
naturally, pupils could prepare written reports rather 
tiian oral reports on certain topics* Or an oonal report 
could be turned Into a sysq^sium, a panel discussion, 
or role -playing. Or pupils might present the same 
material thJbough chaxrts or bulletin boardsdlsplays^ 
through mock newspapers^ th2*o\:(gh dittoed written 
reports; etc. The decision on which form to ude 
depend upon the teacher's assessment of how 
^^X^rtant it is for the entire class to 



obtain the information, upon the ext^ 
he has relied upon oral reports in tl 
and upon his assessment of the relat: 
of tasing oral reports in a particula: 
course written reports or other typei 
materials can be dittoed for class ui 
and bulletin board materlcLLs can be i 
entire class. However, the teacher i 
ybetbev or not the topic suggested ft 
sentation is important for the entire 
to the unit before he decides ^rtxethei 
what ways to modify the suggested pr( 
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The Curriculum Center at the Unlvers: 
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a new curricular framework for gradei 
basic assumptions of the staff and tl 
selecting topics are discussed in th< 
ground Paper #1. A tentative curric\ 
was used in developing a series of ret 
sample ptq>il materials at various lei 
were needed • No attenqpt was made to 
plete set of materials for pupils • I 
was to try out the currieolum, using 
materials available from other soinrcc 
and suqpplementlzig these materle^^ wl1 
veloped by the Center only where tbej 
in order to teach the units • At aom 
members of the staff may work with pi 
avLdlo-visual producers to develop mox 
of materials • However, tryout of th€ 
shown that the tenth grade course cai 
materials currently available « 
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e unite are already voluminous. It is 
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be varied or one material might be used* 
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K)rts on certain topics* Or an oral report 
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newspapers^ through dittoed written 
, The decision on which form to use 
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ER^C entire class to 



obtain the information, upon the extent to which 
he has relied upon oral reports in the last unit, 
and \ipon his assessment of the relative effectiveness 
of using oral reports in a particular class. Of 
co\arse written reports or other types of written 
materials can be dittoed for class use, and charts 
and biiLletin board materials can be studied by the 
entire class. However, the teacher must decide 
\rtiether or not the topic suggested for an oral pre- 
sentation is Important for the entire class or crucial 
to the unit before he decides irtiether or not and in 
MtbjBkt ways to modify the stiggeeted procedure. 
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The (Curriculum Center at the University of Minnesota 
had as its major goal the development and tiy-out of 
a new curricular framework for grades K-12. The 
basic assunptions of the staff and the criteria for 
selecting topics are discussed in the Center's Back- 
ground Paper #1. A tentative curricular framework 
wsused in developing a series of resoiu:*ce units and 
sample p^pll materials at various levels ^ere they 
were needed. Ho attempt was made to develop a com- 
plete set of materials for putpils. Rather, the aim 
was to try out the ctirriculum^ using as many 
materials available Axm other sources as possible, 
and supplementing these materials with a few de- 
veloped by tbe Center only where they were needed 
in order to teac± the units. At some future date, 
members of the staff may work with publishers and 
audio-visual producers to develop more conplete sets 
of materials. However, tryout of these materials has 
shown tiiat the tenth grade course can be taught with 
materials cuxrently available. 
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Professor Robert Berkhofer, the staff's historian, 
developed a baclcground paper for the course as a 
whole • Genevieve Berkhofer, a member of the staff 
and a recent Instructor at University of Minnesota 
High School, developed the resource units in con- 
sultation with her husband. Professor Edith West 
developed part of the last unit^ 

The original course was tried out by one or more 
teachers in the following schools of Mnnesota: 
Robbinsdale, Richfield, Mound, South High in Minne- 
apolis, and University High School* The units have 
been revised by Professor West in consultation with 
the Professor and Mrs. Berkhofer. 

The Center's staff wishes to thank the following teachers 
who tried out the course and provided valuable suggestions 
for changes and additions: Mr. Gene Claybough and 
Mrs. Betty Washick of the Rdbbinsdale Public Schools, 
Mr# Robert Gove of the Mound Public Schools, Mr. Mark 
Thorsell and Mr» Al Juengling of the Richfield Public 
Schools, Mr. Stephen Marchuk of South High, Minneapolis 
and Mrs. Linda Jenkins and Mr. David Wold of University 
High School. The staff is grateful to all of these 
people. The staff also welcomes additional suggestions 
from teachers who use the course in the future. 



CFARTS SHCWIKG SEQUEOTIAL DEVELOPMEW: 
TITUDES, AKD GEHERALEATIOMS^ 

The following key is used for all of 
follow in the rest of this guide : , 

X Objective of unit. 

* Introduced in earlier course. 

+ Introduced in part in earlier com 

# Taiaght but not listed as an objecl 
course. 
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CHARTS SHOWING SEQUEIffilAL DEVELOPMENT CF SKILLS, AT- 
TITUDES, AND GEKERALIZATIOKSo . 

The following key is used for all of the charts which 
follow in the rest of this guide: 

X Objective of unit* 

* Introduced in earlier course. 

+ Introduced in part in earlier course o 

# Taught but not listed as an objective of earlier 
course. 
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SEQUENTIAL DEVELOPMENT OF SKILLS 



lolonial 
Age 



Repub- 
lican 
Age 



Demo- 
cratic 
Age 



Civil 
War and 
Reconst. 



Industri- 
alization 
of the U.S. 



I . ATTACKS PROBLRKS IN A RATIOMAL KANNER 

*1. Is alert to incongruities, recognizes 
problems, and is concerned about them. 



•^2* Identifies value conflicts. 



X 



Sets up hypotheses. 



X 



-X'st* Sets up hypotheses by applying 

previously-learned generalizations < 



Identifies sub-queations to use-- 
to guide investigations. 



Considers alternative courses of 
action. 



* a* Sets up hypotheses about conse- 
quences of alternative courses 
of action. 



b. Identifies factual questions 

which must be answered in debates 
over courses of action Involving 
value-conflicts. 



II# LOCATES INFORMATION EFFICIENTLY 

ERIC ^ 



Uses different types of atlases, in- 
cluding historical atlases of various 
types • 
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i PROBLEMS IN A RATIONAL MANNER 
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Identifies factual questions 
^ which must be answered in debates 
over courses of action involving 
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INFORMATION EFFICIENTLY 

8 different types of atlases, in- 
d* Q 'storical atlases of various 
eERLC 
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[Colonial 
Age 



Uses historical atlases 



Repub- 
lican 
Age_ 



Demo- 
cratic 
Age 



Civil 
War and 
Reconst , 



Industri- 
alization 
of the U,S> 



2. Uses Historical Statistics of the U.S. 



X 



3« Uses specialized references such as the 
Dictionary of American Biography , 



III, GATHEIffi INFORMATION EFFECTIVELY 

^ 1, Adjusts rate of reading to the 

material being read and to purpose 
in reading. 



Adjusts 

to 
Purpose 



Adjusts 

to 
Purpose 



X 



# 



"^a. Reads rapidly for main ideas. 



Skims to obtain an overview 
of a period. 



X 



''^2, Reads for main Ideas or to answer 
questions • 



Reads for details. 



Takes effective notes on reading. 



*5, Takes effective notes on discussions. 



^6. Takes effective notes on lectures, 



*7» Gains information through interviews. 



^ a« Incaeases the accuracy of his ob* 
servations through the use of 
ques tionnaires . 



Interprets tables^ graphs, and charts. 



Graphs 
Charts 



Tab les 
Graphs 



Graphs 
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*a. Draws inferences from tables, graphs, 
and charts.' 



Tables 



Graphs 



> 
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:s rate of reading to the 
Lai being read and to purpose 
iding. 



Adjusts 

to 
Purpose 



Adjusts 

to 
Purpose 



X 



lads rapidly for main ideas. 



cims to obtain an overview 
a period. 



for main ideas or to answer 
lions. 



X 



X 



for details. 



effective notes on reading. 



effective notes on discussions. 



effective notes on lectures. 



X 



information through interviews. 



X 



Encaeases the accuracy of his ob- 
pervations through the use of 
buestionnaires* 



[prets tables, graphs, and charts, 



Graphs 
Charts 



Tables 
Graphs 



Graphs 



^raws Inferences from tables, graphs, 



Tables 



Graphs 



Tables 
Charts 
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* 9m Prepares graphs to organize and 
clarify data* 



10* Interprets cartoons* 



^ 11* Uses simple statistical devices for 
analyzing data. 



^ 12« Increases accuracy of observation 
through use of indices* 



^ 13* Uses toodels to make sense out cf 
complex data. 



IV. EVALUATES INFORMATIOH AND SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION 

^ !• Checks on the accuracy of infor- 
mation. 



* a. Checks on the bias and competency 
of authors and other sources. 



^1>« Compares sources of information. 



^ l) Looks for points of agreement 
and disagreement among sources 
of information. 



^ 2) Differentiates between primary 
sources and secondary accounts. 



* 2. Is able to make participant-observer 
distinctions. 



a« Distinguishes between observer's 
construct and participants' views, 



3« Identifies basic assumptions. 
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* 4. Distinguishes between facts and 
estimates . 
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* 5. Differentiates between facts, infer- 
ences, and value judgements. 



* 6. Identifies persuasion techniques. 



^ 7. 
^ 8. 



Detects inconsistencies • 



Checks on the completeness of data 
and is w^ry of generalizations based 
on insufficient evidence. 



*a. Recognizes limitations of data. 



"^b. Checks on completeness of data; 
rejects assumption of cause- 
effect relation in correlations. 



Rejects post-hoc arguments; looks 
for another factor which may have 
caused the later event. 



^d. Looks for causative factors other 
than those mentioned in source of 
information. 



Checks on the sample used to collect 
data . 



V, HAS A WELL- DEVELOPED SENSE OF TIME 
* !• Looks for relationships among events. 



ERIC 



2. Sees meaningful differences between eras; 
notes relationships within any era between 
institutions and cultural assumptions. 
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VI. USES EFFECTIVE GEOGRAPHIC SKILLS 
Interprets maps* 






X 






*a. Draws inferences from inaps. 




X 








^ 1) Draws inferences from a 

comparison of different map 
patterns of the same area. 




X 




X 




VII • ORGANIZES AND ANALYZES INFORMATION 
AND DRAWS CONCLUSIONS 

Applies previously- learned con- 
cepts and generalizations to 
new data. 


X 


X 








*2. Categorizes data. 


X 








X 1 


3* When studying historical data, 
attempts to determine both the 
actors' interpretations of a 
situation and their behavior and 
also the anticipated and unanti- 
cipated consequences of such ac- 
tions and the "real" situation of 
the actors* 










X 1 


4. Tries to assess how many members 
of any society share how many 
norms and values how similarly. 








X 




* 5. Tests hypotheses against data. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 1 


* 6. Generalizes from data. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 1 


* 7. Identifies cultural assumptions. 


X 
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^ 8, Considers probable consequences 

of alternative courses of action. 










X 


VIII COMMUNICATES EFFECTIVELY WITH OTHERS 

*1, Organizes his information accord- 
ing to some logical pattern which 
fits his topic. 










X 


*2. Communicates effectively with others 
when speaking; uses only a few notes 
for reports or other oral presenta- 
tions • 










X 


Presents effective oral reports. 








X 




*4. Presents effective symposia, panel 
discussions, and debates. 








X 




rX. WORKS WELL WITH OTHERS 

^1, Empathizes with others, seeing things 
through their eyes, whether he accepts 
their viewpoints or sympathizes with 
them or not. 








# 
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Is curious about social data and human 
behavior and wishes to read and study 
further in the social sciences • 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Is sceptical of "conventional truths" . 
and demands that widely-held and pop- 
ular notions be Judged in accordance 
with standards of empirical validation. 


X 




X 






^^3. Values the scientific method and 
rational thought as applied to 
social as well as to natural data. 












"^4. Is committed to the free examina- 
tion of social attitudes and data. 
Searches actively for different 
points of view and interpretations. 








X 


X 


^S. Values objectivity and desires 

to keep his values from affecting 
his interpretation of evidence^ 
although recognizing the in^ort- 
ant role of values in the process 
of making decisions about problems 
which demand action. 








X 




'^6* Respects evidence even when it 
contradicts prejudices and 
preconceptions « 






X 


X 


X 


*7. Believes that the social sciences 
can contribute to men's welfare by 
providing information and explana- 
Q tory generalizations which help them 
ERIC their goals. 













i ) 
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*8. Is sceptical of the finality of 

knowledge; considers generalizations 
and theories as tentative, always 
subject to change in the light of 
new evidence. 


It 

X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


*9, Evaluates information and sources 
of information before accepting 
evidence and generalizations. 


X 






X 




*10. Is sceptical of theories of 

single-causation in the social 
sciences • 




X 


X 


X 




*11. Is sceptical of panaceas. 






X 






*12. Believes In the possibilities of 
improving social conditions. 






X 






*I3. Values change as a means of achiev- 
ing goals ^ but does not equate change 
with progress. 






X 




X 


^14* Values institutions as a means of 

promoting human welfare, not because 
of tradition; is willing to change in- 
stitutions as times create new problems. 












^15, Evaluate proposals and events on 
the basis of their effects upon 
individuals as human beings. 








X 




*16. Values human dignity. 
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# 1 


*17« Believes in equality of opportunity 
for all. 








X 
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*18. Desires to protect the rights of 
minorities. 
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■^19 • Supports freedom of thought and 
expression. 



^20, Has a reasoned loyality to the U.S. 

and desires to make it an ever-better 
place in which to live. 



# 
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^1. Although culture is always changing, 
certain parts or elements may persist 
over long periods of time. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X J 


*a# Culture traits may spread through 
a process of diffusion. 




X 








*1) Migration of people from one 
part of the world to another 
involves the movement of 
culture and material objects 
and so the diffusion of 
culture* 


X 










*b. Culture traits may change through 
a process of innovation from 
within. 


X 


X 


X 






•^c. Changes in one aspect of a 

culture will have effects on 
other aspects; changes will 
ramify, whether they are 
technological, in social 
organization, in ideaology, 
or whatever else is a part 
of the cultural system. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 1 


Some values are conducive to 
change; some make change 
difficult. 






X 




X 1 


*e. People change their culture if 
they see a real need for change, 
if they are dissatisfied with 
existing aspects of their culture. 
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*f. The more a social change threatens 
or appears to threaten the tradi- 
tional values of the society, the 
greater the resistance to change. 








X 




*g. Even when a major reorganization 
of society takes place, not all 
of a culture is completely modified. 








X 




*h. Change is likely to occur more 
rapidly In the less basic, less 
emotionally charged, more in- 
strumental or technical aspects 
of a culture (e.g. tools, tactics, 
etc.) than in such things as basic 
values* 






X 






1. Revolution Implies a fundamental 
change in the political system, 
with ramifying effects on the 
social and economic systems as 
well. 




X 








1) Political revolutions are usually 
the result of cnXtdpl^ causes . 




X 








+ 2) Perceived deprivation and the 
belief that such deprivation 
Is not Inevitable contribute 
to revolutionary and other 
protest movements. 








X 




a) Severe treatment of de- 
feated peoples tends to 
arouse bitter and lasting 
feelings. 








X 




1 , ^ 



I 
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A given culture is an integrated whole, 
based on fundamental postulates or 
values* 


X 




X , 






a. A given culture is a network of culture 
complexes of cultural traits which are 
patterned in a distinctive way. 


X 










*b. All institutions in a society are 
interrelated; because of these 
interrelationships, a change in 
one Institution is likely to affect 
other institutions. 






X 




• 


*c. The basic values and organization 
of society both--a£feet- and are 
affected by the religious values 
and organization. 






X 


- 




Culture differs from one society to another. 












4. Some groups Within d- society may- not 

share many of the values and norms of the 
wider society and may have developed a 
number of values and norms of their own. 








X 




a. Some sub-cultures may actually reject 
some of the values and norms of the 
wider society and try to overturn them; 
such a sub-cultute might be termed 
a contra-culture. 












*5. In all societies people are expected 
to behave in certain ways and are 
taught that certain things are good 
and certain things are bad. 


X 
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Culture is learned, not inborn. 


X 










Most human behavior is learned behavior. 








X 




*b. Social sanctions, both formal and informal 
are used In the process of socialization 
and later to maintain social control. 








X 




^c. Through tha process of socialization, each 
individual acquires a self. 








X 




* 1) Some members of minority groups have 
learned (been socialized) to accept 
the majority group's perceptions 
of their own minority group. 








X 




+d. The individual acquires his attitudes, 
values, behavior patterns, meanings, 
and expectations about his future--in 
other words, the culture of his society-- 
through the process of socialization. 


X 










*1) The individual participant in the 

political process has attitudes, out- 
looks ^ values, and goals which have 
been learned through a process of 
political socialization. 












*a) The process of political socializa- 
tion is a continuous process;* 
the individual continually acquires 
new values and patterns of behavior, 
and a sharp change in his life may 
result in re-socialization. 








X 




ERLC 


*2) Freedom is culturally determined, the 
individual has to be taught what the 
options are, how one goes about exercis- 
\J ing them, why he should exercise them, ai 
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^Bm Discriinination against a minority group 
tends to isolate members of the group 
and promotes retention of their c\iltur- 
al values and norms. 
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*7, Conflict is a struggle ofer values and 
claims to scarce status, power, and re- 
soixrces in which the aims of the opponent 
are to neutralize, injure, or eliminate 
their rivals. 
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*a. In political conflict there is a strug- 
gle over scarce values or goals; the 
conflicting sides attempt to use the 
authority of the political system to 
win the conflict* 




X 


X 


X 


X 


*b. Conflict serves to establish and main- 
tain the identity and boundary lines 
of societies and groups. 




X 








*c. Continued engagement in conflict tends 
to bring about the acceptance by both 
parties of coimnon rules regulating the 
conduct of conflict. 




X 








*d. Groups may engage in power conflict; 
one group tries to dominate another 
in order to take something from it, 
such as its labor or wealth. 








X 


X 


*1) Workers organize labor tinions to 
agglomerate their power in bar- 
gaining with employees. 










X 


*e. Struggle may bring together otherwise 
unrelated persons and gix)ups. Coali- 
tions and temporary associations will 
result from conflicts where primarily 
pragmatic interests of the participants 
are involved. 






X 
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jJfB. Accc3ianodatlon may 6ccur "between or among 
Individuals and groups having equal status 
and power, or it may occw vtien one in- 
dividual or group is in a doiainating posi- 
tion and can force other individuals or 
gXOV^B to accommodate. 










X 


#9. Political conqpromise consists of bringing 
various conflicting political interests 
or positions into a ccaranonly acceptable 
Intermediate position* 








X 




«a. ConqE)romise is more easily achieved in 
those political systems in vhich there 
is agz'eement on the fundamental social^ 
economic « and political institutions* 








X 




#b. Cooiproniise is easier ^er^ thesre is not 
an ideological perception of the is- 
sues, that is, yhere the issues ere not 
moralized and not seen as related to 
other issues* 








X 




*c. Compromise is more likely to occur 
i^ere there is a relative equality 
of power. 








X 




-^10. The consiunity demands order and stabili^p^ 
ty— goals which may be incompatible with 
the demands of individuetls* 




X 








a* Countries are more totolerant of those 
whom they consider subversive in times 
of crisis than during times when they 
fbce no such threats. 




X 








#11 » A stable political system enjoys legiti- 
macy ~ the acceptance of its functioning 
and authority. 




X 
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economi c^ and political institutions* 



Compromise is easier yheve there is not 
an ideological perception of the is- 
sues, that is, vhere the issues are not 
moralized and not seen as related to 
other issues* 



Compromise is more likely to occur 
where there is a relative equality 
of power* 



conmmnity demands order and stabili*- 
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demands of individuals* 
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#12. A constitution is the basic, fundamental 
law in the political system; it sets the 
structure^ relationships, and powers of 
the political institutions and political 
components • 




X 








a. Constitutions may be written documents 
but in some cases they exist wholly 
or in part as custom and tradition. 




X 








*b. Constitutions may contain negative 
prohibitions as well as grants of 
power and statements of relationships; 
that is, they may in democracies pre- 
vent majority action on some subjects. 




X 








*c. Constitutions change by formal amend- 
ments but more importantly by changes 
in custom and interpretation. 




X 


X 






413 • Th© executive is a political institution 
generally representative of the system as ; 
a whole; it is charged with the application 
of public policy and with the external re- 
lations of the system. 




Part 
of 
Con- 
tent 


X 






14. Leadership is a relationship rather than a 
series of tiniversal traits and characteris- 
tics; the type of leader chosen will vary 
according to different situations. 






X 






*a. The type of leader differs in different 
sitiiations. 




X 








*b. The leadership of any group must try 
to maintain group cohesion and harmony 
and must also organize its strategies 
and provide intellectual leadership. 








X 




1) Periods of crisis sharply test po- 
litical leadership and a constitu- 
tional form of government. 








X 
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*15. Democracy is a political form in which the 
final policy-making power and all forms of 
political participation are open to the 
great nxjmber of adults in the society; in 
other types of political systems, policy- 
making and political participation are 
open only to a few. 



*a» Democracy as a pol.'.tical form is based 
on the general assunption that majori- 
ties of citizens are the best Judges 
of what is good for them and that they 
are entitled to the right to make this 
choice (or decision). 



X 



*b. Democracy is a complicated consent and 
consensus system in which consent may 
move from government to citizen as well 
as from citizen to government 



*c« The history of democracy over the last 
several centuries has been one of the 
gradual expansion of electorates by 
the elimination of voting qtialifica- 
tions. 



*d« Freedom's relationship to democracy is 
a close and obvious one; the organiza- 
tion of majorities, the con5)etition in 
goals , and the ability to oppose wbicb 
democracy presupposes, all depend on 
a high degree of personal freedom^ 



X 



*lb« The democratic ideology includes the fol- 
lowing values: respect for the individual 
personality and individual freedom, and a 
belief in rationality, equality, justice, 
rule by law, and constitutionalism » 
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choice (or decision). 
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The history of democracy over the last 
several centuries has been one of the 
gradual expansion of electorates by 
the elimination of voting qualifica- 
tions • 
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Freedom's relationship to democracy is 
a close and obvious one; the organiza- 
tion of majorities, the competition in 
goals , and the ability to oppose which 
democracy presupposes, all depend on 
a high degree of personal freedom* 
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*17. Political scientists have long ascvimed 
that there are social conditions which 
society mus\. meet before it can "make a 
go" of democracy; they hardly agree on 
what these conditions are but suggest 
common values , a communication system^ 
stab3 3 society, a minimum economic well- 
being, etc. 






X 






*a. Democracy does not bear up well in 
societies in which basic dissatis- 
factions with the social and economic 
institutions prevail and become the 
focus of political competition. 












*lb. V/henever things valued by a society are 
scarce, there will be differential access 
to and control of these valued and scarce 
things by sub-groups within the society. 


X 






X 


X 


a. Class membership has certain effects 

on life and behavior ( class correlates ) . 


i 

' X 










b. Control of one or a few scarce and • 
valued things may enable a group to 
get control of other scarce and valued 
things and thus pyramid their power. 


X 










c. Every society provides for differen- 
tiation of statxis among its members. 
In some, societies certain material 
objects become status symbols and 
are desired in part because of the 
status they indicate, not just for 
their material value. 












*d. Societies differ in the relative num- 
ber of ascribed and achieved statuses 
they provide and the relative emphasis 
they are given. 


X 






X 
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Status may be acquired by birth^ 
achievement, or some combination 
of birth and achievement. 
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Members of £ class can move out of 
the class by various means, and th:'.s 
mobility may be up or down. The a- 
mount of ir.obility differs in differ- 
ent societies. 



X 



TJ People can move out of one c3.ass to 
another by marriage or by a change 
in their control of status -confer- 
ring factors such as money, educa- 
tionj political office, land, etc> 



X 



X 



2) Mobility increases as something 
happens to remove the group ^ich 
has held the highest status in the 
past, thus making room for lower 
status groups to move up on the 
scale. 



TJ 4Ri6 more widespread the system of 
education, the greater the verti- 
cal mobility between classeq. 



X 



X 



Ty The more industrialized and urban- 
ized the society, the greater the 
mobility between classes # 



X 



f. 




The greatest push to improve levels 
of living and other refoitns is more 
likely to come from those above the 
bottom strata of society than from 
tho se at the bottom. 
T7 ^ 



X 



Those who •.enefit most fran the 
stratification system are most 
likely to accept it and most likely 
to oppose ebapge. 
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19. Political power is unevenly distributed 
through a popxilation. 


X 










*a. The unequal distribution of political 
power reflects the basic unequal dis- 
tribution of resources, skills, and 
motivation in a society. 


X 








X 


*b. Political organizations act in the 
political system to organize and 
mobilize political power of individuals 
or aggregates behind candidates for 
office or policy alternatives. 




X 




X 


X 


#1} A political party is most obviously 
distinguished from the other poli- 
tical organizations by its completely 
political character and by its gen- 
eral dominance of the organizational 
process of contesting elections.; 




X 








*2) The interest group attampts to bring 
aggregates of influence to bear on 
decision-makers by attempts to frame 
the possible choices the decision- 
makers have, by direct influence, 
by education, and by attempts to 
control the selection of the deci- 
sion-makers. 










X 


3) Voluntary organizations create new 
and autonomous centers of power to 
compete with established political 
organizations; they help train po- 
tential leaders in politically rel- 
evant skills • 






X 
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political character and by its gen- 
eral dominance of the organizational 
process of contesting elections.; 
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The interest group attempts to bririg 
aggregates of influence to bear on 
decision-makers by attempts to frame 
the possible choices the decision- 
makers have, by direct influence, 
by education^ and by attempts to 
control the selection of the deci- 
sion-makers. 
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compete with established political 
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tential leaders in politically rel- 
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a} Voluntary organizations act 
to organize and mobilize poli- 
tical power of individuals or 
aggregates behind certain 
policy alternatives. 






X 




1 


*20. The nuniber of political parties in the 
system will depend on the basic nature 
of the cohesions and conflicts in the 
society as well as on the government 
structure and on the electoral system. 








X 


1 


*21. The electoral and ideological functions 
of a iiolitical party are almost always 
in competition with each other; in order 
to build majority support, the party in 
a plural society has to make compromises 
6s to the conflicting attitudes, interests, 
and ideologies In the society* 








X 


1 


*22. Decision-making is affected by many fac- 
tors. 












a* Every decision-maker is dependent 
upon advice, knowledge, information, 
and political intelligence; as a re- 
sult, those advisors who provide him 
with them have an important base for 
exerting influence on the official. 




X 








b» Any decision is in part a product of 
the internalized values, the percep- 
tions, and the experiences of the 
persons making the decision. 




X 


X 


X 




*c. Decision-making is affected by pres- 
sures from other decision-makers and 
from outside the government. 






X 






*1) The decision-maker reacts to pres- 
s\ires from other decision-makers • 
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*d» Any decision-maker is limited by a- 
vailable information. 












*e. The institutions of government con- 
stitute the arena or the structure 
within which the authoritative deci- 
sions of the political process are 
made; they thus influence those de- 
cisions • 






X 


X 




#1) The separation of powers is an 
institutional division of poli- 
tical institutions into a legisla- 
tive, an executive J and a judicial 
.utonomous authority to maintain 
independence from each other. 




X 








*a) The separation of powers is 
intended to and does produce 
institutional deadlock and de- 
lay more often than parlia- 
mentary systems do. 




X 








#bj The separation of powers is 

built on an assimiption of poli- 
tical functions which cannot 
be separated easily in reality. 






X 






*2) Federalism pays greater homage than 
unitary systems to local differences 
and autotWBiy, but it also pays the 
greater price in inconsistency^ di- 
versity and competition. 




X 


X 


X 




An individual may experience role con- 
flict because of the many roles he must 
assume. 




X 








1) The representative faces conflict- 
ing demands to represent the districi 
which elected him, the party on whose 
ticket he ran, the entire political 
^ . L-ystem to \rtiich he takes his oath of 
fcKJLv office, and his own attitudes. 
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*a) The separation of powers is 
intended to and does produce 
institutional deadlock and de- 
lay more often than parlia- 
mentary systems do. 
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#b) The separation of powers is 

built on an assumption of poli- 
tical functions which cannot 
be separated easily in reality. 
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unitary systems to local differences 
and autoooxny^ but it also pays the 
greater price in inconsistency, di- 
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*23. IndividualB know the political and social 
syatem as a set of images and pictures 
cx^ated for them hy cOTmiunicators ; they 
react to these images rather than to the 
real world and real people. 



Most political communication depends 
on the use of symbols^ negative and 
positive stereotypes^ and other com- 
munication shortcuts; effective com- 
munication depends on the effective 
manipvdation of these synibolic tools i 



Effective political conntunication de^ 
pends both on technological skills 
and on the skills of the population 
(literacy or at least a common Ian- 
puaee)i 



Ibreign policy considerations are afffect- 
ed by ideology^ considerations of national 
self-interest ^ perceptions of power rela- 
tionships^ expectations about how other 
nations will actj and domestic problems > 
a. Each nation in the international sys- 
tem begins its relations by setting 
its goals and strategies of foreign 
policy « 



^b* There are many soxirces or bases of 
national power in dealing with other 
nations • 



*1) Differences in population^ re- 
sources^ and industrial capacity 
are reflected in differences in 
national (or regional) power « 



2) Internal social stability is Im- 
portant to the development of na« 
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Lduals know the political and social 
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to these images rather than to the 
^rld and real people. 
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tional power in dealing with other 
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Differences in population, re- 
sources, and industrial capacity 
are reflected in differences in 
national (or regional)! power. 
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InteiTial social stability is im- 
portant; to the development of na- 
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tlcnal power in that it enables 
the nation to concentrate on ex- 
ternal raatters without disruption 
or the diversion of attention • 



■25« Nationalism is an awareness by the people 
within a society that its culture is dif- 
ferent enougji from other societies so that 
they consider their society a separate 
entity in the nation-state system 



X 



'a. Nationalism leads to a high degree 
of intense support within the coun- 
try for goals and instruments a na- 
tion chooses to use in international 
affairs . 



*26. War seems to be the result of multiple, 
interrelated causes. 



*27« War has serious physical and psychological 
effects upon people in wartorn areas* 



*28. Human beings are members of the same 

species; they are far more alike phys- 
ically than they are djfferent> 



X 



Separation of h\aman beings into races 
is done on a physical basis; this 
separation tends to emphasize the 
differences and deemphasize the 
similarities among humans* 



* 29. The nature of discrimination and prejudice 
against a specific group is the result 
of particular group interactions over 
time. 



FRir 



*30. People try to work out rationalizations ~ 
for their behavior which is inconsistent 
with their basic values; racism is a re- 
latively recent development which has 
served as a rationalization for dipcrimin- 
ation agaiht other races. 



1st 
part of 

generaliz* 
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*31» Frustration (perhaps because of depriva- 
tion) may lead to aggression and/or to 

DCcip6gOa u J.ng • 










X 


f a» Frustration may result in aggression. 
When people are frtlBtrated by events 
seemingjLy oeyoaa xneir conoroi^ xne 
aggression may be turned against 
others who become scapegoats. 










X 


rjTUB orauion or se±r->uOUDbS may lead to 
apathy. 








X 




^33- An individual brought up in one cvilture 
and then thrust into another faces seri- 
ous proDieins oi acLjUSomeTit to txie nev 
culture; the resulting conflict involves 
mental conflict and tension. 








X 


X 


*34. Members of any group are attracted to it 
for varying reasons, some of which have 
nothing to do with the goals of the or- 
ganization* 










X 


*35- Groups have latent (hidden or unexpressed) 
functions as well as manifest (e5q)ressed) 
functions • 








X 


X 


^ a« Political parties attempt to compro- 
mise differences among sections of 
the country • 








X 




*35« Man uses his physical environment in 
terms of his cultural values, percep- 
tions j and level of technology. 


X 




X 


X 




*a» The significance of location depends 
upon cultural contributions both 
within and outside of a country or 
area* 


X 






X 




*b» Improved transportation facilities 
make possible wider and bigger mar- 
kets for goods as well as greater 
and less costly access to resources • 






X 


X 
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*37^^cmie things can be produced better in one 
place than in another because of climate, 
resources, transportation routes, access 
to resources, access tc inarkets, people's 
skills, etc^ 
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*a^ A place needs cheap and rapid trans- 
portation in order to carry on much 

trade vith ot' - .de ces ^ 

*38, Every economic syfjX( Pxces scarcity or 
a lack of enough productive resoiirces 
to satisf^r all human vants> 



X 



*a. Economic vanta of people seem never 
to be satisfied, since many goods and 
services must be replenished constant- 
ly as they are used up, since popula- 
tion is expanding, and since new inven 
tions create nev vants> 



*39, Certain basic economic questions related 
to allocation are resolved in some fash- 
ion in every society, although perhaps in 
no other vay than by tradition* These 
questions are: (l) What and how much 
shall be produced? (2) Bow shall some- 
thing be produced? and (3) How shall 
these goods and services be distributed 
among the population? 



*40* Economic systems are usually mixed, with 
both public and private ownership and 
with decisions made both by the govern- 
ment and by individual members of society* 



*a» In a private enterprise system, it is 

the market which permits buyers and 
sellers to deal with one another. 
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lof enough productive resources 
Isfy all human wants. 
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Inomic wants of people seem never 
■be satisfied, since many goods and 
Ivices must be replenished constant- 
las they are used up, since popiila- 
In is expanding, and since new inven- 
mns create new wants. 
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Ii basic economic questions related 
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1 every society, although perhaps in 
pr way than by tradition • These 
pns are: (l) What and how much 
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which translates demand and supply into 
a price system, and which is chiefly 
respon'''*bie for the way in which the 
basic economic questions are worked 
out. The market serves to determine 
largely what shall be produced, how 
much shall be produced, how it shall 
be produced, and who shall get what 
part of the production. However, gov- 
ernment policies and factors which in- 
terfere with perfect competition also 
affect the allocation of resouroes and 
income* 












*b. Comipetition amonR producers detemines 
largely how things will be produced in 
a private enteiprise economy, since 
each producer will try to arrive at the 
most efficient use of productive re- 
sources in order to coarpete with othera 
and make the greatest profits possible. 










X 


*1) Firms may compete with each ">ther 
by cutting prices which means that 
they must compete in cutting costs 
of production in order to make a 
profit and study in business. 










X 


" *2) Firms may compete with each other 
by heavy advertising to make their 
products better known and so increase 
the demand for them rather than for 
conigpetlng products. 












*3} Competition does not always lead to 
lower prices j it may actually lead 
to monopolistic practices and higher 
prices . 










X 
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When there is a monopoly or 
such a concentration of pro- 
duction in the hands of a few 
firms that these firms can 
dominate prices, competition 
is reduced and supply may be 
restricted in lieu of cutting 
prices^ 
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Government expenditures act just like 
consumer expenditures to affect allo- 
cation of resources to the production 
of different gooda and service6 and 
to affect the total amount produced. 



^kl» Most economic systems are in the process 

of constant change. 

^h2» In all societies, people have certain 
economic goals; they may use tb ir go\^- 
emment to help achieve these goals. 
Although some goals are very much alike, 
different societies place differing 

emphasis upon them, 

*a. People generally would like to^ee 
their economic systems provide both 
economic grovrth (and so higher levels 
of living) and stability (and so 
economic sec\xrity)> 



*1) People's ideas of what constitutes 
an adequate level of living on one 
hand or poverty on the other 
changes as average living levels 
change . 



*2) Au.though living levels in the U.S. 

are very high compared to those in 
most cotmtries^ a large number of 
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"a) When there is a monopoly or 
such a concentration of pro- 
duction in the hands of a few 
firms that these f inns can 
dominate prices, competition 
is reduced and supply may be 
restricted in lieu ^ f cutting 
prices. 
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difierent gooda and aervicee and 
affect the total amount produced^ 
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societies, people have certain 
' c goals ; they may use their gov- 
t to help achieve these goals, 
ugh some goals are very much alike, 
rent societies place differing 
Jsis upon them. . 



eople generally would like to see • 
|heir economic systems provide both 
conomic growth (and so higher levels 
f living) and stability (and so 
conomic securj.ty) » 



n People ' s~ideas of what constitutes 
an adequate level of living on one 
hand or poverty on the other 
changes as average living levels 
change . 



X 



Although living levels in the U.S. 
are very high compared to those in 
;^^'^ t countries, a large number of 
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people still live in poverty "by 
American standards of what is 
needed for adequate living levels* 



^a) Even in so^-called prosperous 
times, not all people enjoy 
levels of living which most 
consider necessary for an 
adequate level of livings A 
society's goods and services 
are divided unequally among 
the population, 



*b) Even during prosperous 
timee, there will be some 
structural unemployment among 
those changing jobs, those 
without any skills, and those 
whose skills are made obsolete 
by technological changes • 
There may also be some tinem- 
ployment among certain groups 
because of dis crimination • 



^3) Levels of living are affected by 
the amount of goods and services 
which money incomes can buy, not 
just by changes in money incomes 
which may be offset by changes in 
prices # 



^k) Living levels do not rise unless 
output of production grows at a 
faster rate than population. 



1 



^5) It is difficult to compare GNP 
or living levels over time be- 
cause of the differences in the 
quality and variety of goods pro- 

duced in different periods, 
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American standards of what is 
needed for adequate living levels. 



a) Even in so-called prosperous 
times, not all people enjoy 
levels of living which most 
consider necessary for an 
adequate level of living. A 
society's goods and services 
are divided unequally among 
the population. 



*b) Even dtiring prosperous 

timee, there will be some 
structural unemployment among 
those changing jobs, those 
without any skills, and those 
whose skills are made obsolete 
by technological changes. 
There may also be some unem- 
ployment among certain groups 
because of discrimination 



Levels of living are affected by 
the amount of goods and services 
which money incomes can buy, not 
just by changes in money incomes 
which may be offset by changes in 
prices 
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Living levels do no*^ rise unless 
output of production grows at a 
faster rate than population. 



rr It is difficult to compare GI^ 
or living levels over time be- 
cause of the differences in the 
Quality and variety of goods pro- 
^ d in different periods. 
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-^"b. In general, pcor j^a witjh to i-xil their 
labor, land, or capital fox ;hs high- 
est incomes po3Bil;3.e in cider to oh- 
tajji tb.e ?^riO\mt of desired 

goods and ^crvlr:Ou-j prcslble. 



T) As levels of living rise within 
a ccv.;v*:.ry, r^ople texid to chocse 
a g-;oai:er &ii:C\int of leisure time 
in lieu of a higher income 4 



*43. M^n^y ij -.iante-fi io;: \^liat it can buy; pa- 
vys K-o.-^'-r/ has no vp.It^^ in and of itself. 



*a. Barxer is inefficient; the develop- 
ment of a monetary system promotes 
exchange and so a diviL-ion of labor 
and greater productivity. 

^-b. I-:Cvc-y nja::e'3 ejicbaii^e eatier than bar- 
ter does since n>5tny objects vhich 
people might want to trade are not 
of equal vr.lue. do not last well, 
cannot be divided, or are hard to 
transport. Money serves as a medium 
of exchange, as a measure of value, 
and as a storcr of value, and it is 
divisible. 



c. G.'he value of moi-ey varies, dc-^pending 
upon vhat it can coi^and in e>:change« 
Wlien prices rise, the value of money 
falls; when prices fall, the ralue of 
money rises. Thus even morxcy is not 
a perfect storer of value ♦ 




d* Since banks are not required to keep 
100 per cent cash reserves on hand a- 
gainst deposits, they can loan out 
much of the money on deposit* By 
granting loana, they can create new 
money # 



;rai, peor.;. wiiijh to tficil their 
land, or udpital for tbs high- 
Lcomes possib.ls in order to ob- 
.>ie <?^riOimt of desired 

and •3;:v::vlc:o:j possible ♦ 
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[ige and so a divic^ion of labor 
L-eater productivity » 
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^Wf. At any specific time the total economic 
output is affected by the quantity and 

natural resources ^ labor ^ and capital 

^uwUo / ^ ' VfU,^ XCV6X ux uecnnQXUpy f cuicl 

by the efificiency of the organizational 
structure • 


X 




X 


Capital 

goods 
Technol- 
ogy 


X . 


*a. Output is affected by the quality as 
wGxx as une quacwxuy ox nax>urdx re** 
sources; quality is affected by ac- 
cess as veil as by fertility, rich- 
ness > etc. 










X 


^b# Output can be Increased by techsbolog*- 
leal progress in the d'^velopment 
of tools and machines and power to 
replace manpover« 







X 
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*l) Investment in technological re- 
search and developEoent may lead 
to higher levels of technology 
and so to greater productivity . 
because of mox*e or better q;uallty 
of consumer or capital goods. 












* aj Nev Inventions open up lAole 
new fields of production • 












^c* Capital formation through savings is 
a major means of Increasing an econ- 
omy's total output over time, because 
it Increases productive capacity. 










X 


1) Net Investment or capital forma- 
tion involves an increase in real 
capital such as machines, equip- 
ment and building; an exchange of 
property f!rc»n one person to an- 
other may be spoken of as invest- 
ment for an Individual but does 
not add to a country's capital 
formation. 










X 



specific time the total econcmic 
Ls affected by the quantity and 
of productive resources (land or 
reSGXxroeB, labor ^ and capital 
by the level of technology, and 
efficiency of the organizational 



put is affected by the quality as 
as the quart ity of natural re-* 
:esj quality is aff edited by ac- 
as veil as by fertility, rich- 
etc. 



at can be increased by technology 

progress in the development 
Dls and machines and power to 
ice iBanpvnyer» 



Investment in technological re- 
search (^d development may lead 
to higher levels of technology 
and so to greater productivity 
because of more or better quality 
of consumer or capital goods. 
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^) New Inventions open up whole 
new fieldg of production » 



Ltal formation through savings is 
lior means of increasing an econ« 
*s total out^t over time, becaiise 
Incareases pTOductive capacity^ 



Net investment or capital forma-- 
.tion involves an increase in real 
capital such as machines, equip* 
I ment and building; an exchange of 
property flrom one person to an- 
1 other may be spoken of as invest- 
jment for an individual but does 
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a) An increase in net investoeat 
in ca^pital goods will increase 
national production and income 
by more than the amount invest- 
ed. (The multiplier effect.) 



(1} Business enterprises buy 
goods from other firms . 



+2} Savings (or forgoing present con- 
sumiption) are needed to obtain 
capital goods. Those vho are 
willing to invest their own sav- 
ings (or to borrow and invest 
vhat they borrow) are taking risks 
and expect some form of return for 
such risks. 



^a) Most U.S. corporations today 
depend more upon corporation 
savings for new investment 
than upon investment from out- 
side the business. 



b) The money saved by individuals 
and put into investment banks 
becomes a source ox' investment 
by those who borrow the money 
to make capital goods. 



*d. Output can be increased by a more ef- 
ficient combination or productive re- 
sources (by the way in which produc- 
tioD is organized) » 



*1) Division of labor and specializa- 
tion make possible increased pro- 
duction • 



ERIC 



*2) Mass production, with its greater 
specialization and substitution of 
capital goods for labor, permits a 
reduction of costs . 
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An increase in net investment 
in capital goods vill increase 
national production and income 
by more than the amount invest- 
ed. (The multiplier effect.) 



(1} Business enterprises buy 
goods from other firms.. 



lavings (or forgoing present con- 
umptlon) are needed to obtain 
apital goods. Those who are 
illing to inveot their own sav- 
ngs (or to borrow and invest 
hat they borrow) are taking risks 
nd expect some form of return for 
uch risks. 



^ Most U.S. corporations today 
depend more upon corporation 
savings for new investment 
than upon investment from out- 
side the business. 
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The money saved by individuals 
and put into investment banks 
becomes a source of investment 
by those who borrow the money 
to make capital goods. 



X can be increased by a more ef - 
nt combination of productive re- 
eg (by the way in which produc- 
Is organized). 



1 vis ion of labor and specializa- 
ion make possible increased pro- 
duction . 



*ss production, with its greater 
pecialization and substitution of 
apital goodfl for labor, permits a 
€r- n9i^-^ n of costs • 
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3) Efficiency studies may increase 
output without ir creasing the 
amount of resource input by bring- 
ing about a different organiza- 
tion of production or increasing 
motivation for production. 










X ■ 


The irational xise of resources 
calls for the vise of more of 
those resources in large supply 
as a substitute fcr those in 
short supply, even if a differ- 
ent balance might increase out- 
put per man hour. 


X 










^5. Regardless of the kind of economic system, 
societies visually go through roughly the 
same stages of economic growth, even 
though some stages may not be clearly 
separated from each other. 






X 


X 




a. Not all economies conform to these 
"ideal" stages or descriptions, but 
they tend to follow more or less the 
same pattena of growth. 








- 


X 


b. Traditional societies, which look to 
tradition for guidance and do not wel- 
come technological change, have very 
slow rates of economic growth. 










X 


c. The transitional stage prior to "take- 
off," sees the growth of factors \rtiich 
upset traditional beliefs and prac- 
tices, give rise to more favorable 
attitudes toward technological change 
and businessman, create larger markets, 
Q lead to more accumulation of savings, 
FRir" lead to increased productivity in 






X 


X 


X 
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Efficiency studies may increase 
output without increasing the 
amoTjnt of resoxarce input by bring- 
ing about a different organiza- 
tion of production or increasing 
motivation for production. 



The rational use of resources 
calls for the use of more of 
those resources in large supply 
as a substitute for those in 
short supply, even if a differ- 
ent balance might increase out- 
put per man hotir^ 



X 



ess of the kind of economic system, 
es usually go through rouglaly the 
ages of economic groirth, even 
some stages may not be clearly 
ed from each other* 



all eponomies conform to these 
eal" stages or descriptions, but 
y tend to follow more or less the 
e pattern of growth » 



ditional societies, which look to 
dition for guidance and do not wel- 
e technological change, have very 
V rates of economic growth* 
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agric\ilture and mining^ lead to im- 
proved transportation systems^ and 
give rise to the establishment of 
banks and other financial institu- 
tions • 












d. During the period of rapid industri- 
alization (or what has been called 
the takeoff stage), there is an 
emphasis upon technological develop- 
ment, investment in capital goods, 
and the development of new industries. 






X 


X 


X 


e. Following the ''takeoff" there is usu- 
ally (or may be) a stage of sustained 
though fluctuating progress toward 
economic maturity^ The rate of in- 
vestment continues at a high level 
and uew industrier are developed. 










X 


f - A mature economy demonstrates that it 
has the technical and entrepreneurial 
skills to produce most things that it 
chooses to produce, given the available 
stage of world scientific knowledge. 
Such an economy has the capacity to 
move beyond the original industries 
which powered its "takeoff" and to pro- 
vide levels of living in which the 
masses of people consme far above the 
level of bare necessity. Such an econ- 
omy is marked by the development of 
durable goods in^istries* 










X 


*45. As compared with individual enterprises 
and partnerships, corporations make pos- 
sible both a larger investment in capital 
goods (with an accompanying mass produc- 










X 
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vel of bare necessity. Such an econ- 
y is marked by the development of 
rable goods industries. 
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both a larger investment in capital 
("^'-'-'^ accompanying mass produc- 
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tion and lower costs} and control of this 
Investment vlch a niucb smaller amount of 
money than the capital _Soodg are worth* 
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^a. As compared with individual enterprises 
and partnerships > corporations and Joint 
stock contpanies make possible a larger 
investment in capital goods* 



*l) Corporations make posslhle a larger 
investment In capital goods than do 
most Individual enterprises and 
partnerships^ since shares of stock 
can he sold to many people. They 
cdso provide some legal safeguards 
for ownears in case of the failure 
of*the h\ialness* 



^h. A few large stockholders can control a 
corporation with a relatively small In- 
vestment of money as compared to the 
capital goods owned by the corporation. 



^c. Holding companies and tz^ists permit a 
few Individuals to pyramid their con« 
trol over a number of other coxporations 
with Just a small amount of money as 
conpared to the total worth of the com- 
P! 



Prices \ including wages ) are affected by 
changes in siipply and demand^ and price 
changes affect supply # 



•47- 
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It Is demand^ hacked by the ability and 
willingness to pay for goods at specific 
prices^ lAiich afi^ects the. market; peo- 
ple's wants do not affect the market un- 
less tliey are turned into effective de- 
mand. 
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.nvestment in capital goods than do 
lost individual enterprises and 
)artner6hip8, since sbares of stock 
QXi be sold to many people* They 
Iso provide scane legal safeguards 
or ovners in case of the flailure 
f the bxisiness* 
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ration with a relatively small in- 
ent of money as compared to the 
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ndividuals to pyramid their con- 
over a nuniber of other corporations 
Just a small amount of money as 
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^ demand, backed by the ability and 
ngness to pay for goods at specific 
3, which affects the market; peo- 
wants do not affect the market un- 
turned into effective de- 
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* b. The quantit^'' of a specific product or 
service which will be demanded at a 
specific price depends upon: (a) con- 
sumer desires, (b) availability of al- 
ternative goods and services^ (c) the 
prices of alternative goods and ser- 
vices, (d) the amount of money consumers 
have and axe willing to spend, ^ 
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1) Demand is affected by the supply 
of money and credit and also by 
the velocity with which money 
changes hands • 



c. Adjustment of supply to demand is 
hampered by factors wnich decrease 
mobility of productive resources » 



TJ Wage contracts make it difficult 
to adjust wage rates to changes 
in the supply and demand for labor. 



"27 



An investment in expensive capital 
goods cannot easily be turned to 
the production of other goods, since 
capital goods are highly specializeri 



Specialization, whether by geographical 
area, person, or company, leads to inter- 
dependence • 



+ a« People in most societies of the world 
depend upon people living in other com- 
munities and countries for certain goods 
and services and for markets for their 
goods. The degree ol dependence upon 
other communities varies from one so- 
ciety to another. 



+b. Mass production needs a mass market 
with mass consumers as well as stand- 
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le quantity of a specific product or 
srvice which will be demanded at a 
Decific price depends upon: (a) con- 
imer desires, (b) availability of al- 
jmative goods and services^ (c) the 
rices of alternative goods and ser- 
Lces, (d) the amount of money consumers 
v/e and are willing to spend. 



y Demand is affected by the supply 
of money and credit and also by 
the velocity with which money 
changes hands, 



ijustment of supply to demand is 
impered by factors which decrease 
bility of productive resources 



Wage contracts make it difficiilt 
to adjust wage rates to changes 
in the supply and demand for labor. 



An investment in expensive capital 
goods cannot easily be turned to 
the production of other goods ^ since 
capital goods are highly specialized. 



ilization, whether by geographical 



person, 
ience . 



or company^ leads to inter- 



ople in most societies of the world 
spend upon people living in other com- 
onities and co\antries for certain goods 
ad services and for markets for their 
bods» The degree of dependence upon 
ther communities varies from one so- 
Lety to another. 



isp •^.nf'^uction needs a mass market 



consumers as well as stand- 
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ardization cf products and parts and 
a high proportion of capital goodss 
Thus mass production depends upon the 
development of transportation facili- 
ties and politicSLL developments which 
open up markets, as well as upon 
technological developments and organi- 
zational structure within a fim. 












*1) Mass production factories nee a 
mnnn market., in order to be pro- 
f itable • 










X 


'49 • Misallocation of resources costs consxmers 
what they could otherwise have had. The 
alternative cost of unemployed resources 
during a depression or recession is what 
could have been produced if existing re- 
sources had been put to work. 












a. A depression or recession results in 
* xinemployment. 










X 


b. A depression or recession results in 
a rise of business failures and less 
than full use of existing productive 
resources. 












c. A depression usually results in a fall 
in prices. 












d. A long depression usually results in a 
drop in wages, either in wage j^ates or 
in overall wage income becaxase of c; loss 
of overtime or a cut in the hours of 
work. 










X 


50. Different groups in society are affected 
differently by depressions and inflation; 
However, all groups are affected because 
of interdependence. 
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dization of products and parts and 
high paroportion of capital goods • 
lu3 mass production depends upon the 
?velopment of transportation facili- 
es and political developments which 
pen up markets^ as well as upon 
chnological developments and organi- 
ational struct\ire within a firm. 



Mass production factories need 
mass markets in order to be pro- 
fitable. 



Location of resources costs consumers 
bhey could otherwise have had. The 
lative cost of unemplcyed resources 
; a depression or recession is what 
have been produced if existing re<- 
is had been put to work« 



depression or recession results in 
employment . 



depression or recession results in 
rise of business failures and less 

lan full use of existing productive 

BSJ^urces. 



depression usually results in a fall 
I prices ♦ 



long depression usiially results in a 
rop in wages, either in \ij^e rates or 
overall wage income because of a loss 
overtime or a cut in the hours of 
prk. 



Cent groups in society are affected 
rently by depressions and inflation. 
^r, all groups oare affected because 
!r ^^^ iidence, 
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*a. People on fixed incomes can bijy more 
+h*»1 T* innnpv durinff Derlods of 
low prices and less in periods of in- 
flation. 












>k p*»nni*» coiintinc on fixed incomes may 
find that these incomes diBappear dur- 
ing depressions, since debtors may not 
pay debts, insiirances companies may 
fail, and banks may fail. 












c. Debtors find it hard to pay back debts 
in periods of devalxiation lihen money is 










X 


d. People of all income levels may find 
themselves out of work in a serious 
depression^ although unemployment is 
greatest among unskilled laborers. 












e. Depressions and recessions have both 
material and psychological effects upon 
people who are affected most adversely. 












f . Even those people who continue to have 
relatively good incomes are affected 
by depressions because of added govern- 
mental burdens during hard tines. 












51 ♦ The fluctuations of different business 
cycles are similar in some respects and 
different in others. 












a* Business cycles vary in length and de- 
gree of fluctuation. Economists have 
noted smaller cycles within larger 
cycles. Moreover, some cycles show a 
drastic drop in business activity (a 
depression) and some show only a minor 
dron (q. recession)* 




> 








) 
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depressions, since debtors may not 
debts, insurances companies may 
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b. Changes in business activity duriiig 

a business cycle tend to be cumulative; 
that is^ a small change in one direc- 
tion tends to cause further changes in 
the same direction. 












c. Changes in business activity during a 
business cycle have tended eventually 
to be self -re versing; that is, change 
in one direction tends to build up 
presr^ires ^ich bring about a reversal 
of direction. 












d« Fluctuations in business have tended 
to be around a long-tem trend toward 
hi^er and higher output. 












*52. The circular flow of income can be broken 
down into three general types of flows: 
between business and the public, between 
the government and the public, and between 
savers and investors. 












a. The money saved by private consumers 
and put into bcmks becomes a source for 
possible Investment by those ^o bonxDW 
the money to make capital goods. 






X 






b. Fluctuations in the business cycle are 
the result of changes in the circular 
flow of income . 












53* During an upswing in the business cycle, 
pirlces tend to increase moare rapidly than 
costs, and during a downturn in the busi- 
ness cycle, prices tend to fall more rap- 
idly than costs. 












a. When productive capacity in a plant 
has not been used to capacity; an in- 
crease in production will result in 
lower costs per unit produced^^ since 
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same direction. 
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direction. 
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::tuations in business have tended 
3e arotind a long-term trend toward 
ler and higher output. 















Jular flow of income can be broken 
bo three general types of flows: 
business and the public, between 
srnment and the public, and between 
uid investors. 
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money saved by private consxaners 
put into banks beccmes a source for 
3ible Investment by those who borrow 
money to make capital goods. 






X 
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^tuations in the business cycle are 
result of changes in the circular 
r of inccsse. 
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m upswing in the btisiness cycle, 
^end to increase more rapidly than 
md during a downttim in the busi- 
(le, prices tend to fall more rap- 
in costs. 
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i productive capacity in a plant 
not been used to. capacity, an in- 
s O Induction will result in 
rERIC per unit produced^ since 












X 



fixed costs can "be divided among more 
xAnits produced^ 



"b. As bvisiness activity expands, businesses 
buy inventories (materials of produc- 
tion and products for sale) at lower 
prices and sell them at higher prices. 
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As prices decline, buijinessmen may 
find that they must sell off inven- 
tories at lower prices than they paid 
for them in the first place or at least 
for much less profit than before, 
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d* Since labor costs are usually set by 
long-term wage agreements, labor costs 
tend to rise more slowly than prices 
and decline more slowly than prices. 



Firms may continue to operate, despite 
losses, in order to cover some of their 
fixed costs. 



5if, Both internal and external factors are im« 
portant in caiising business fluctuations; 
however, the most important factor seems 
to be the level of investment in new capi- 
tal goods < 



a. Aggregate demand must be enough to buy 
all of the goods an economy can pro- 
duce if the economy is to operate at 
full capacity. 




b. Investment Is affected by many factors 
and so changes are hard to predict. 
These factors include the psychology 
of businessmen or their expectations a- 
bout what will happen, the relationship 
of recent expansion of productive capa- 
city to consumer demand, technological 
changes, the state of inventories, 
changes in consumer income^ etc, 
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1) The motive for saving may be to 
provide for future secxzrity rather 
than to make more money be'.anrje of 
interest rates. People may save 
even when interest rates are low. 












2) In a mature economy, xi l.:3h ocrtiinii?- 
tion and high investmeub work to- 
gether; low consumption leads to 
low investment since business is 
unlikely to invest savings unless 
it thinks it can sell goods. 












a) Attmpts by individual con- 
sumers to save during depres- 
sion may give added impetus 
to the downswing of buf^inep^s. 












c. The pattern of income distribution 
affects savings and consumption of 
consumer goods and so investment. 












1) Upper income groups save more of 
their income both in terms of 
absolute amounts and in terms of 
the percentfiige of their total in- 
come. 












2) Monopolistic restrictions of out- 
put to keep prices high tends to 
create greater inequalities in 
income and make it more difficult 
for people to purchase consimier 
goods, unless wages are raised. 












3) Unless wages rise as rapidly as 
productivity per worker, or unless 
prices are reduced, the distribu- 
tion of income becomes more un- 
ecLual. 








1 
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The motive for saving may be to 
provide for future security rather 
than to make more money be',an?je of 
interest rates. People may save 
even when interest rates are low. 
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In a mature economy, '^'-'-7/- ocrsump- 
tion and high investment work to- 
gether; low consumption leads to 
lov investment since business is 
unlikely to invest savings unless 
it thinks it can sell goods. 












X 


a J Attempts by individual con- 
sumers to save during depres- 
sion may give added impetus 
to the downswing of busine^^s. 
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pattern of income distribution 
ects savings and consumption of 
sumer goods and so investment. 
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Upper income groups save more of 
their income both in terms of 
absolute amounts and in terms of 
the percentage of their total in- 
come. 
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Monopolistic restrictions of out- 
put to keep prices high tends to 
create greater inequalities in 
income euad make it more difficult 
for people to purchase consimier 
goods> unless wages are raised. 












X 


1 Unless wages rise as rapidly as 
productivity per worker, or unless 
prices are reduced, the distribu- 
tion of income becomes more un- 
equal. 








1 
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d. With increasing emphasis upon con- 
sumer durable goods, consumer expend- 
itures have tended to fluctuate more 
than in earlier years. Consumption 
of non-durable goods fluctuates less 
than consumption of durable goods. 



e. Inventories expand and contract more 
rapidly than does consumer spending; 
this gives added impetus to business 
fluctuations . ' 



f • Business spending for new capital goods 
(investment) varies more than other 
kinds of spending and seems to be the 
key factor in business fluctuations. 
1) An increase in net investment in 
capital goods will increase nation- 
al income by more than the amount 
invested, while a drop in net in- 
vestment will decrease national 
income by more than the drop in 
this investment • This multiplier 
principle means that the effect of 
investment in capital goods is to 
increase the rise and fall of busi- 
ness activity by more than the a- 
mount of the increase or decrease 
in investment. 



Net investment will drop rather 
than increase as constmer sales 
level off rather than continuing 
to grow 



3} An increase in demand for consumer 
goods i.eads to an even-greater in- 
crease in demand for producers • 
goods and so in investment. 
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al income by more than the amount 
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this investments This multiplier 
principle means that the effect of 
investment in capital goods is to 
increase the rise and fall of busi- 
ness activity by more than the a- 
moiant of the increase or decrease 
in investment. 



Net investment will drop rather 
than increase as constmier sales 
level off rather than continuing 
to grow. 
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An increase in demand for consimier 
goods leads to an even-greater in- 
— Q^^e in demand for producers* 
Fl^r and so In investment. 



J 



*55« Government policies can either help reduce 
or exaggerate fluctiiations within the 
business cycle and can promote or hinder 
economic growth i 



Government policies affect the opera- 
tion of the markets 
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b# Government policies affect allocation 
of resoxirces. 



Some government action to prevent 
violent fluctuations in business acti- 
vity requires decisions* (Such action 
incudes fiscal policy involving an in- 
crease or decrease in public expendi- 
tures or changes in tax rates and 
monetary policy such as changes in 
interest rates ^ requirements for down- 
payments on installment buying or 
margin requirements for buying stock, 
or open-market operations 



TJ As long as there are unemployed 
resources, government expenditures 
should lead to an increase in pro- 
duction and not to inflation* 
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a) Many economists reconiBind 
deficit spending when busi- 
ness activity Is declining 
or at least a cut in tax rates; 
theyreceonmenda induction in 
spending and/or a raise in tax 
rates when productive resources 
are being used to full capacity 
and there is danger of infla- 
tion. 



oiment policies can either help reduce 
fcaggerate fluctuations vithin the 
;iess cycle and can promote or hinder 
anic growths 
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tures or changes in tax rates and 
lonetary policy such as changes in 
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payments on installment buying or 
rgin requirements for buying stock, 

r open-market operations )» 

.) As long as there are unexnployed 
resources, government expenditures 
should lead to an increase in pro- 
duction and not to inflation. 



aY Many economists recomaBttd 
deficit spending when busi- 
ness activity is declining 
or at least a cut in tax rates; 
theyreceomnenda reduction in 
spending and/or a raise in tax 
rates when productive resources 
are being used to full capacity 
and there is danger of infla* 
O tion. 
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Government spending on 
goods and services and 
for transfer payments 
(pensions, social secu- 
rity benefits, welfare) 
may help make up for a 
lack of demand ty. the 
private sector and pre- 
vent a decline in busi- 
ness activity* 












^{2} A reduction in tax rates 
when productive .resources 
are not fully used, in- 
creases disposable in- 
come in the private sec- 
tor and may lead to higher 
production and not much 
or any loss in tax rev- 
enues • 












(3) An increase in tax rates 
or a decline in govern- 
ment spending may reduce 
aggregate demand* 












(k) If the goveiment in- 
creases its expenditures 
to encourage more produc- 
tion, it may offset this 
change by increasing taxes. 












(5) Governments may loan money 
directly to firais or give 
them subsidies; they thxia 
affect business activity. 










> 
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b) The extent to which interest 
payments on a given national 
debt are a burden on citizens 
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*(2) A reduction in tax rates 
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are not fully used, in- 
creases disposable in- 
come in the private sec- 
tor and may lead to higher 
production and not much 
or any loss in tax rev- 
enues • 
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(3} An increase in tax rates 
or a decline in govern- 
ment spending may reduce 
aggregate demand* 
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{k) If the government in- 
creases its expenditures 
to encourage more produc- 
tion, it may offset this 
change by increasing taxes. 
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(5^ Governments may loan money 
directly to firms or give 
them subsidies; they thus 
affect business activity^ 
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h) The extent to which interest 
Q payments on a given natioiial 
ppjr debt are a burden on citizens 
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depends on the level of nation- 
al income. Thus deficit spend- 
ing which serves to increase 
national production and income 
may even decrease the "burden of 
the national debt although in- 
creasing the size of the debt# 



*2) Government monetary policies can 
be uped to influence lending eind 
eo tu.w amount of money in circula- 
tion and aggregate demand for 

goods > 



iT The government can control in- 
terest rates and reserve re- 
quirements and can bxjy or sell 
government bonds to affect 
bank lending. 



b} The government can influence ' 
credit by raising margin re- 
quirements for buying stock 
of the amount needed for dovn 
payments on goods p\archased 
on cjpedit. 



The government can borrow money 
from consumers and so reduce 
the amount of money in circula- 
tion, or it can borrow money 
from banks and influence the 
amount of money in circulation 
in a different direction. 




3) Both monetary and fiscal policies 
require descretionary action 
which may be difficult both be- 
cause of a lack of knowledge and 
because of the difficulty of per- 
suading officials to take action* 
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national production and income 
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the national debt although in- 
creasing the size of the debt. 
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Lon and aggregate demand for 
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) The government can control in- 
terest rates end. reserve re- 
quirements and can buy or sell 
government bonds to affect 
bank lending. 
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) The government can influence 
credit by raising margin re- 
quirements for buying stock 
of the amotuat needed for down 
payments on goods purchased 
on credit. 
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I The government can borrow money 
from consumers and so reduce 
the amount of money in circula- 
tion^ or it can borrow money 
from banks ani influence the 

^ amount of money in circulation 
in a different direction. 
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a} Measurement of the nation's 
output or national income 
statistics and various in- 
dexes make it easier for 
government officials and 
businessmen to assess the 
state of the economy and 
plan appropriate courses of 
action. However, economists 
do not agree on what these 
statistics indicate about 
the exact stage of the cycle. 












b) Monetary policies affect spend- 
ing only indirectly and so 
take longer than do fiscal 
policies to take effect. 












(l) Governments cannot af- 
fect the velocity of 
money as easily as they 
can the amount of money 
in existence* Thus 
measures designed to de- 
crease the money supply 
may not have the desired 
effect on velocity, and 
measures to increase the 
ability of banks to lend 
may not increase borrow- 
ing by business or con-* 
Burners . 












4} Different combinations of monetary 
and fiscal policies aimed at fight- 
- ' ing depression or inflation affect 
different groups differently. Thus 
the combination chosen is important. 












! 1 
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a) Measurement of the nation's 
output or national income 
statistics and various in- 
dexes make it easier for 
government officials and 
businessmen to assess the 
stace of the economy and 
plan appropriate covirses of 
action. However, economists 
do not agree on what these 
statistics indicate about 
the exact stage of the cycle i 



by Monetary p'^licies affect spend- 
Ing only indirectly and so 
take longer than do fiscal 
olicies to take effect. 



IT Governments cannot af- 
fect the velocity of 
money as easily as they 
can the amount of money 
in existence. Thus 
measures designed to de- 
crease the money supply 
may not have the desired 
effect on velocity, and 
measures to increase the 
ability of banks to lend 
may not increase borrow- 
ing by business or con-^ 
sumers • 



Different combinations, of monetary 
and fiscal policies aimed at fight- 
ing depression or inflation affect 
^^^^5^'*^* SJ*owPfl differently • Thus 
tg Pj^i^ bination chosen is Important i 
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d. Built-in stabilizers act automatically 
without new government action to shore 
up purchasing power when tusineee acti- 
vity declines or to elcw dcvn increaseG 
in purchasing power when business acti- 
vity increases. 












*e. Government taxation policies affect 
who gets what share of the national 
income • 












f • Government price controls, allocation 
controls and consumer rationing af- 
fect business activity. They may be 
used to hold down inflation and allo- 
cate production resources to essential 
industries during wartime inflation. 












g. Government policies toward monopolies 
and restrictive practices affect busi- 
ness activity both directly by affect- 
ing output and prices, and indirectly 
by affecting income distribution. 










X 


1) Goveniment policies may tend to 
reduce or increase presstires 
toward monopolistic tendencies. 






X 






h. Government labor policies affect busi- 
ness activity both directly by affect- 
ing minimum wages and hours of labor 
and indirectly by affecting the strength 
of xmions. These policies^ by affect- 
ing income distribution and costs of 
production, affect business activity. 












!• Government affects business gro^/th and 
fluctuations by protecting private 
property. and contracts, by providing 










X 
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a money system, by protecting inven- 
tions, by providing sy£*tems of public 
transportation, etc. 












*56. There are no easy solutions to social 
problems* 








X 




57. Social scientists set up classifications 
to suit their purposes; the use of dif- 
ferent criteria result in different clas- 
sifications • 


X 










*58. A person's frame of reference affects his 
perceptions and interpretations. 


X 
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X 




a. It is impossible to understand the 

meaning of a piece of writing without 
understanding the author *s frame of 
reference and use of vocabulary. 
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X 
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+59» Measurements of the nation's economy or 
national income statistics and index num- 
bers make it possible for people to evalu- 
ate economic policies, whether they are 
businessmen or govemn^nt economists. 
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